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MILLS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-2015 


15 December 1961 


Dear Member: 

Because of the criticisms of police operations in various parts of the United 
States, it seems imperative the IACP strengthen its organization by increased 
membership. 

It is felt every effort should be made on the part of each active member to 
enroll at least one new member—either in his own department or a neighbor- 
ing agency. 

Serious consideration should be given by all of us to the need for an im- 
mediate growth of our Association so that it may speak with an authoritative 
voice as the representative of the law enforcement administrator. 

Yours sincerely, 
QUINN TAMM 
Acting Executive Director 


Use this application form 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, INC 
MILLS BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


associate 
wish to become an active > member of the IACP, entitled to all services and 
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privileges regularly extended to members. 
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Police 
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Please attach a brief biographical sketch. . : 7 19 
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TACP Board of Officers — 
In Quarterly Meeting © 


Phe Board of Officers of the International Associa 
tion of Chiefs of Police acted upon many matters of 
interest to the general membership at its first quar- 
terly meeting of the 1961-62 year, held in Washington, 
D. C., December 4. President Frank A. Sweeney, 
Chief of Police, Jenkintown, Pa., presided. 


LEAVE FOR EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Expressing concern for the health of Executive 
Director Leroy E. Wike, who also is editor of The 
Police Chief, the Board of Officers granted him a six- 
month leave of absence for rest and recuperation. 
Chief Wike was stricken by a carotid thrombosis last 
May. While he had undergone surgery for correction 
of the condition in its acute phase and had made out- 
standing progress toward recovery to return to his 
duties shortly before the Montreal Conlerence, the 
Board believed his recovery might be hastened by 
complete physical and mental rest. 


President Sweeney designated Director Quinn 
Ffamm, IACP Field) Service Division, to serve as 
\cting Executive Director during the six-month peri 
od. Mr. ‘Tamm will give supervision to IACP Head- 
quarters activities in addition to his present respon- 
sibilities as Field Service Director. 


INSTITUTE FOR POLICE MANAGEMENT 

Phe Board approved final draft of Certificate of 
Incorporation for an Institute for Police Manage- 
ment (A Foundation) and Bylaws for its operations. 
Phe Institute was given tentative approval by the 
Executive Committee in annual session at the Mont- 
real Conterence. 

Po be incorporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, the Institute will have as its objects 


and purposes: 


1. To advance the standards and perlormance of 
law enforcement agencies and their personnel by pro 
viding basic financing for the organization, adminis 
tration and maintenance of the LACP Ficld Service 
Division. 


2. To promote the reliability of crime statistics 
by providing for the International Association of 
Chiels of Police supervision of the preparation of 
police statistical reports from which the Uniform 


Crime Reports are prepared. 


ro] 


3. To provide for research, training and studies 
in those areas and matters which come within the 
fields of law enforcement concern and interest. 
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Approves Institute for Police Management 
Considers |ACP Group Insurance Proposal 
Provides Uniform Crime Reporting Audit 


Places Executive Director Wike on Leave 





1. ‘To provide for research, training and study in 
the field of traffic administration and salety on the 
part of law enlorcement officers 


5. ‘To provide for the diffusion of knowledge of 
value in the management and operation of law en 
forcement agencies or of value to public service agen 
cies concerned with matters of police interest, such 
as public safety and welfare. 


6. ‘To do any and all things necessary for or inci 
dent to the accomplishment of the foregoing purposes. 


Phe Institute would admit to membership thos¢ 
persons, firms or corporations who wish to contribute 
financially to forwarding the above objects. Mem 
bers of the IACP Executive Committee are ex-officio 
members of the Institute and entitled to vote fon 
the election of the trustees of the Institute, who are 
to be nine in number, elected annually by the mem 
bership for 3-year terms. Officers of the Foundation 
are to be a Chairman, two Vice Chairmen, an Execu 
tive Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Contributions to the Institute are exempt from 
federal income. tax. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 

Field Service Director Quinn Tamm reported find 
ings of a special committee to investigate possibility 
of IACP Group Life Insurance. He reviewed one 
proposal received, which, applicable to active members 
only, offers a choice of five plans with varying amounts 
ol insurance coverage. The Board directed that an 
nouncement of the plan be made to secure indication 
of member interest in Group Life Insurance befor 
taking further action. (Note: Active members inte) 
ested are requested to turn to page 24 of this issue for 
further details and for a questionnaire form to be 
returned to ITACP Headquarters in the immediate 
future.) 


CONFERENCES — 1962 AND 1963 

Executive Director Leroy E. Wike reported of a) 
rangements completed for the 69th Annual IACP 
Conference, to be held at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri, October 6 through 11, 1962. 

The Conference Host, Chief Curtis Brostron, who 
is also a member of the [ACP Executive Committee, 
addressed the Board to give assurance that his Gov 
ernor and city officials are keenly interested in the 
forthcoming Conference and that all his local com 
mittees are striving to make this an annual meeting 
IACP members will never forget. He reported a 
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large number of requests for hotel reservations have 
been coming both to him and to the hotel. In the 
near future a special committee to handle reservations 
will be in operation. ‘The Chase-Park Plaza Hotel 
is completing a far-reaching remodeling program in 
corporating many features to make it an outstanding 
headquarters hotel for the Conference, capable of 
accommodating the many special needs of the TACP. 


Executive Director Leroy E. Wike also reported 
he had visited Chief Carl Shuptrine in Houston, 
Texas, shortly after the Montreal Conference, to dis 
cuss plans and inspect facilities for the 70th Annual 
IACP Conterence in 1963. On basis of this personal 
inspection by the Executive Director and the recom 
mendation made by Chief Shuptrine: 


the Board formally designated the Hotel Shamrock 
and the period October 5 through October 10, 
1963, as headquarters hotel and dates for the 70th 
Annual Conference in 1963. 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTING AUDIT 


Mr. Jerome Daunt, Chief of Uniform Crime Re 
porting, Federal Bureau of Investigation, appeared be 
fore the Board to request that consideration be given 
to making available staff personnel for conducting 
field audits of uniform crime reporting. He reminded 
the Board that the Uniform Crime Reporting program 
had been set up by the IACP in the 1920's and Con 
gressional approval sought for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to serve as a national clearing house 
in collecting and reporting these statistics. From 
1930 to 1949 the FBI had conducted record surveys 
from time to time which served as an audit of crime 
reporting, but in 1950 Director Hoover had expressed 
dissatisfaction with this arrangement in that it placed 
the FBI in the position of “policing the police.” He 
felt this was more properly an [ACP responsibility 
and function. Accordingly, at the Honolulu) Con- 
ference in 1950 the Uniform Crime Reports wer 
given “rebirth” by a resolution assuming this respon 
sibility. However, to date, no action had been taken 
to establish an auditing system, although the IACP 
Committee had surveyed records in five cities alter 
the press had called attention to the crime reporting 


prac tices. 


Mr. Daunt stated that so far this year the FBI has 
sent out over 13,000 pieces of correspondence to con 
tributors, and that over 5,000 agent contacts with 
contributors had been made, 29 of which were at 
the level of SAC to the Chief of Police in cities over 
100,000. However, by evaluation methods used, it 
is apparent that there are a lew agencies which re- 
quire an IACP audit, and if they are not conducted 
it will be necessary to drop the reports submitted by 
these agencies from the program. 

Discussion developed that the Field Service Divi 
sion would have a man available to assign to such 
work and that as other members of the staff are in 
the vicinity from time to time, their services also 
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In the photo above, LACP Executive Director Leroy 
E. Wike, left, and Chief Curtis Brostron, 1962 Con 
ference Host, review list of requirements and facilities 
for the 69th Annual TACP Conference, to be held 
in St. Louis at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, October 


6-11, 1962. 


could be utilized The Board voted to transler a 
salary item of $8,500 from the Headquarters budget 
to the Field Service Division budget for conducting 
uniform crime reporting audits 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

President Sweeney announced he had selected the 
following appointive members to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee for a two-year term: Chief Joseph 
I. Carroll, Lincoln, Neb.; Chief Clarence Johnston, 
Cheltenham ‘Township Police, Elkins Park, Pa.; Chiel 
Harry Knowles, Montclair, N. J.; Chief Jacob J. No 
vak, North Chicago, HL; Chiel Blair P. Overton, 
Hagerstown, Md., and Chief Jasper Webb, Janesville, 
Wis. He also designated Chief James J. Rowley, 
United States Secret Service, to complete the unex- 
pired term of his predecessor, Chief U. EF. Baughman, 
who retired from active service last fall. 

\ppointment of the following chairmen of the vari- 
ous standing and special committees of the Association 
were announced 

lrson—Chief Paul Shaver, Albuquerque, N. M. 

futo Theft—Chiel Leonard G. Lawrence, Hamil 
ton, Ontario 

Civil Defense—Chiet James M. Slavin, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Communications—Chiel Fred Castenholz, Muske 
gon, Mich. 

Crime Prevention—Chiel Thomas J. Cahill, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Education and Training—Inspector William P. 
Brown, New York City Police Department, New York, 
N.Y. 

International Relations—Col. Wm. H. Baumann, 
Vermont State Police, Montpelier, Vt. 
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Legislation—Commissioner (Ret.) Donald S$. Leo 
nard, 17166 Huntington Road, Detroit, Mich. 

Public Relations—Chiet Herbert ‘VT. Jenkins, .\t 
lanta, Ga. 

Radio, TV and Motion Pictures—Superintendent 
(Ret.) John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Research—Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State 
Police, Richmond, Va. 

Traffic—Chief Bernard L. Garmire, ‘Tucson, Ariz. 

Uniform Crime Reporting—Chiel Stanley R. Schro 
tel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Training Division Advisory Committee 
of all vice presidents, with first vice president serving 
as Chairman; and ex-officio members: the President, 
the ‘Treasurer, the Executive Director and the Direc- 
tor of the Training Division. 


Comprised 


President Sweeney, in addition, named the following 
to serve on a Committee to Work with the President's 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency: Chiel Stanley 
R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chief Robert V. Mur- 


LC SRE 
Peter J. Siccardi 


Meeting of the Board was saddened by arrival ol 
news that Past President Peter ]. Siccardi, Hackensack, 
New Jersey, had passed away Saturday, December 2. 
Freasurer William J]. Roach was designated official 
representative of the IACP to attend the funeral sery 
ices on December 5, and a resolution of condolence 
was adopted to be sent to the Siccardi family. 

Chief Siccardi, 76, began his police career in 1907 
with the Fort Lee, N. J., Police Department. In 1916 
he was instrumental in formation of the Bergen Coun 
ty Police Department and in May of that year was 
appointed its first regular officer. In 1918 he became 
its first chief and continued in that capacity until his 
retirement from active service in 1940. 

While head of the Bergen County Police he initi- 
ated many “firsts” in police administration and pro- 
cedure. He was credited with being the first chiel 
on the Atlantic Coast to utilize police radio. In 
the early 1930's he organized the Bergen County Ail 
Police and earned the title of “the Flying Chief.” A 
member of his police air squadron was Bernt Balchen, 
who was pilot with the Arctic Expedition of Admiral 
Byrd, and who later organized the Norwegian An 
Force. 

Chief Siccardi was elected president of LACP for the 
year 1934-35 and during his administration launched 
a drive to eliminate from motion pictures the de- 
rogatory role in which police were often depicted. 
In 1935 he served on the advisory commitice working 
with Director J. Edgar Hoover to organize the Na 
tional Police Academy. 


Following his retirement, Chief Siccardi published 
a New Jersey magazine, The Police Call. As a mem 
ber of the IACP Executive Committee, he had been 
active in Association matters for over a quarter of a 
century. 
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ray, Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C.; Chiel 


Herbert T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; Chief Jerome Daunt, 


Unilorm Crime Reporting Section, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and Field Service Director Quinn 
lamm. 

\ new committee was created by the Board, tenta 
tively called Committee ol 
the purpose of utilizing more fully the services ol 
chiefs of plant security forces, developing areas ol 
mutual interest with public law enforcement olficials, 


Associate Members, for 


and scheduling a workshop for this group at the next 
annual Conference. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS AND POLICY 

The Board, fully cognizant of the woes of Com 
mittee Chairmen in conducting committee work by 
mail and deeply appreciative of the work accomplished 
by the committees, nevertheless approved a_ proce 
dure 


requiring members of the various committees 
to submit a copy of the paper, statements or com- 
ments prepared for the Committee report at least 
30 days in advance of the annual Conference to 
both the Chairman of the Committee and to the 
Executive Director of IACP— 


to eliminate any further possibility that Committec 
reports might be construed to be [ACP policy without 
action having been taken on the reports by the Execu 
tive Committee or the Conference delegates. 

The Executive Director was instructed to scrutinize 
the papers so submitted and to bring before the 
Executive Committee at its annual meeting all reports 
of the Committees for approval before releasing these 
to the press. * 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTION 

Concluding a lengthy agenda, the Board took the 
following action: 
\s recommended 
at the Montreal meeting of the Executive Committee, 
voted to continue sharing with APCO one-half the 
cost of legal fees of McKenna & Wilkinson (Washing 
ton, D. C.) for representing the interests of law en 
forcement before the Federal Communication Commis 
sion in matters pertaining to allocation and use of po 
lice radio frequencies. 
$600, if needed, to bring the amount to $3,000 if need 
ed in the APCO fiscal year October |, 1961, to Septem 
ber 30, 1962; and an additional $3,000 if needed in the 
fiscal year 1962-63. 


Legal Fees for Communications 


Approp) iated an additional 


Received activity reports of the LACP ‘Training Di 
vision and IACP Field Service Division. 

Approved after revision 1962 budget for the Head 
quarters office; approved 1962 budget of the Field 
Service Division. Received financial report for the 
68th Annual Conference held in Montreal last fall, 
and financial report of all Association components 
for the current year to November 30, 1961. 


Received report of the IACP Building Commitice 
reporting progress in planning for remodeling and 
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redecorating the Association’s building at 1319 18th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., noting that it is ex 
pected to be ready for occupancy about February 1, 
1962. 

Relerred to the appropriate committee a proposal 
ol Java Productions, Beverly Hills, Calif., for an LACP- 
sponsored ‘TV program. 

\dopted resolution urging Congress to clarify status 
olf and restore income tax exemption ol subsistence 
payments made to all police officers. 

Took under advisement invitation for LACP pai 
ticipation in the Conference of the International Road 
Federation, to be held in Madrid, Spain, October [1 
20, 1962. 

\pproved nominations of new honorary members 
made by various chiefs of police. 

Members of the Board present at this meeting were: 
First Vice President Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Immediate Past President Robert V. Murray, 
Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C.; 
William J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; and Executive 
Director Leroy E. Wike, IACP Headquarters, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


lreasure 


Unable to attend were Second Vice President Dan 
iel S. C. Liu, Honolulu, Hawaii, and Col. John P. 
Ferguson, Delaware State Police, general chairman ol 
the ITACP State and Provincial Section. President 
Sweeney designated Third Vice President) Herbert 
I. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga., to act for Chief Liu, and 
Colonel Ferguson named Major George E. Davidson, 
Maryland State Police, to serve as representative ol 
the State and Provincial Section. 

Members of the Executive Committee in attendance 
were: Past President Andrew J]. Kavanaugh, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Sixth Vice President Leonard G. Lawrence, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada; Chief Curtis Brostron, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Chief Clarence Johnston, Cheltenham 
Fownship Police, Elkins Park, Pa.; Assistant Directo 
John Malone, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Chief Blair P. Overton, Hagerstown, 
Md.; and Chiel James J. Rowley, U.S. Secret Service. 
Washington, D. ¢ 

\lso present were Director Russell A. Snook, LACP 
Training Division; Director Quinn ‘Tamm, ILACP 
Field Service Division, and Mrs. Betty Paulhus, LACP 


He adquarters. 


CARREL TO REPRESENT IACP AT SYMPOSIUM 


Chiet Gilbert R. Carrel, Colorado State Patrol, will 
represent the IACP at a national symposium on the 
deaf driver, to be held in Denver, Colorado, February 
11-14. 

Phe symposium is being conducted by the Univer 
sity of Denver, College of Law, under directorship ol 
Municipal Judge Sherman G, Finesilver, Denver. Pun 
pose of the symposium is to serve a neglected area and 
present more community understanding of deafness 
and its related problems, particularly in traftic satety. 
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FIREARMS IN THE AIR 


In view of the recent hijackings and attempted hi 
jackings of commercial airliners while in flight, the 
Federal Aviation Agency on October 13th put out an 
amended ruling prohibiting the carrying of concealed 
deadly weapons on board an airliner, ‘The regulation, 
SR-448a, was promulgated pursuant to Public Law 
87-197, enacted by Congress and signed by President 
Kennedy September 5th, which made transport ol 
concealed weapons on airplanes punishable by a $1,000 
fine or one year’s imprisonment, o1 both. 

Noteworthy in the amended regulation, however, is 
the exemption from the above prohibition of “em 
ployees or officials of municipal, State, on Federal 
Governments who are authorized or required to carry 
arms.” 

It should be noted, too, that there is no prohibition 
against carrying unloaded firearms in the air provided 
they are in baggage not accessible to the passenger. 

\s airline employees are now empowered to take 
whatever action necessary to reluse transportation lo 
any suspected violator, Federal Aviation Administra 
tor, N. E. Halaby, in a letter to [ACP Executive Di- 
rector Leroy E. Wike, stressed the exemption extended 
to law enforcement officers and advised steps to be 
taken if the carrying of firearms is required: 


... personnel who are authorized to carry arms and 
have them on their person while traveling by air, 
(should) present proper credentials to the ticket 
agent or flight attendant when boarding an aircralt. 
This will serve to advise the air carrier employees, 
including the flight crew, that such personnel are 
authorized to carry arms. It will also prevent the 
air carrier employees from taking the drastic emer- 
gency action which they might properly conside: 
necessary should they detect the weapons on passen- 
gers, without knowledge that these passengers were 


iuthorized to carry arms 


In concluding, Mr. Halaby said that he realized 
that there would be times when law enlorcement 
vgents could not reveal their identity when carrying 
firearms, but he urged that enforcement adminis 
trators impress upon such agents the necessity to act 


with the utmost discretion. 


POLICE-EQUIPPED CARS AVAILABLE 


Phe following cars, equipped fon police work, 
with heavy duty packages and electrical systems, 


are available: 


1 1960 Ford 4-Door Silver Metallic 

\pprox. 10,000 mi. Fordomatic $1,000 
1 1960) Ford 4-Door Black Sta. Trans. $ 900 
| 1960 Plymouth 4-Door Sedan Sta. 

Frans. 305 h.p. S$ 900 


Contact: C. E. Fox, Clarence Fox, Inc., 15614 
Chagrin Blvd., Shaker Heights 20, Ohio. ‘Tele 
phone, WA_1-7700 
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On Wednesday, September 6th of this year, San 
Francisco's Mayor George Christopher — officially 
opened the New Hall of Justice which, for the first 
time in the city’s history, has brought all agencies 
relating to law administration and enforcement unde 





one rool, 


Possibility of a new building became a reality in 
1956 when San Francisco voters approved a bond is 
sue of over S19 million. 


Phe New Hall of Justice, occupying some 7.9 acres, 
is seven stories high and is a basement-reinlorced con 
crete structure with a one-story Coroner's Wing de- 
signed for the future expansion of the second, third, 
fourth and filth floors. 


MORE SPACE FOR POLICE 

Most noteworthy feature of the new building is 
the increased area that the San Francisco Police De- 
partment now has for itself: 63°, of the total usable 


spac Ce. 


Phe building proper has a total gross floor space 
of over half a million square feet, with the police 
occupying more than 185,000 square feet. “The in 
creased area of this building will allow certain changes 
and additions which have not to date been possible 
due to the crippling space limitations in the former 
Hall of Justice. 


The Police Department has gained, among othe 
things, a library, a reading room, an auditorium that 
will also be used for conducting show-ups, a physical 
education area, a drunk-testing room, and a drive-in 
area for prisoner loading and unloading with an 
elevator going directly from there to City Prison. 


In the interests of greater police efficiency, this 
larger area makes possible the centralization of rec 
ords to a degree that greatly expedites calls from the 
lield for police information. The files of the Crimi- 
nal Information Section, the Identification Bureau, 
the Central Warrant Bureau and the Stolen Auto 
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Our New 
Hall of Justice 


By THOMAS J. CAHILL 
Chief of Police 


San Francisco, California 


files are now located in the Bureau of Crimitial 
Information. 

The Printing and Reproduction Sections are now 
placed under Planning and Research, and a Public 
Information Section has been established within the 
Planning and Research Bureau. 


The increased space has made possible the reorgani 
zation of the Traffic Bureau into Traffic Congestion 
and ‘Traffic Enforcement. It has also enabled the 
Police Department to expand the Police Academy into 
four classrooms, which allows recruit and_ in-service 
\ heliport, 
located on the roof, also serves as an exercise are: 
lor the Academy. 


training to be conducted concurrently. 


\ Police Information Booth is located in the main 
lobby of the new building for the purpose of taking 
reports, directing persons to the various units and 
non-criminal fingerprinting. 


EXTERIOR STRUCTURE 


The entire exterior of the building is faced with 
California Raymond Granite, and the exterior walls 
are concrete-bearing with interior columns of rein 
forced concrete. Floor and roof slabs are generally 
IM-inch- and 18-inch-thick tube slabs supported by 
wide, shallow, concrete beams. The main structur 
is supported on pile foundation, while the adjacent 
parking decks are founded on spread footings. 


The windows of all floors, except the sixth and 
seventh, are aluminum center pivoted. These ‘win 
dows will be closed at all times except for cleaning, 
when they will be opened from inside with a key. The 
windows of the sixth and seventh floors, which are 
occupied by the City Prison and County Jail respec 
tively, are Louvre Detention windows operated by 
a crank. 

Fhe main entrance of the building is flanked with 
a decorative motif of the City and County of San 
Francisco Seal which is 15 feet in diameter and is 
composed of one piece of California granite, weighing 
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UNBELIEVABLE --- YET TRUE 


The WORLDS MOST OUTSTANDING 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA at your 
finger tips by simply attaching a FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER® to your Graflex 4"x5” 


Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 










*Patent Pending 


et 


REGARDLESS OF LOCATION OR SURFACE — by attaching 
a Faurot Foto-Focuser to your Graflex 4”x 5“ Speed or Crown 
Camera, which takes but a matter of seconds, extremely 
Sharp, Clear photographs can be taken of Latent Finger 
Prints on such surfaces as — ROUND BOTTLES, LIGHT 
BULBS, IRREGULAR MOLDING OF DOOR AND WINDOW 
FRAMES, SAFE DIALS, SPINDLE OF DOOR KNOB, RE- 
VOLVER, CONVEX AND CONCAVE AREAS ON THE 
DASHBOARD AND WINDOWS OF AN AUTOMOBILE, and 
other places inaccessible to conventional Finger Print Cam- 
eras. In fact (and this is amazing) you can photograph 
Latent Finger Prints on two sides of a corner of a cash 
box with a single exposure. 

Another outstanding feature of the Faurot Foto-Focuser is 
that standard filters can be inserted for special photog- 
raphy, including Infra-red and Ultra-violet. 


Photographing typewritten matter and 
Signature 





Price $29.00 






Reproduction of photograph taken of Latent 
Finger Prints on a light bulb with ver- 
tical and horizontal curvatures. (Note clar- 
ity and sharpness of prints. S¢ of actual size.) 





Reproduction of photograph taken of Latent Photographing Latent Finger Prints on an elareties Latent Finger Prints on the 
Finger Prints on a revolver. irreguiar surface of a door molding. curved surface of an automobile window 


Prices of Grafiex Speed or Crown Graphic FAU ROT, i N C. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers.and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 


Cameras equipped with the Faurot Foto- 
Focuser will be submitted upon request. 


FINGER PRINT 
SUPPLIES 














approximately 11 tons, over an incised gold leat 
inscription. 


INTERIOR LAYOUT 

Entering the main lobby through the main entrance. 
the police information booth is on the lett. ‘To the 
right of the main lobby are the traffic courts and the 
approach to the traffic fines bureau. To the left is 
access to the Police Department offices. 

Directly ahead from the main entrance, and through 
the main lobby, is the elevator lobby with its main 
bank of four elevators to provide public service to 
the various departments and Courts on the upper 
Hloors. A separate visitor's elevator gives controlled 
access to the jails. 

Phe building is served by ten Otis clevators, with 
the main bank of four being the latest automatic 
elevators with the Elevoice Annunciation System. A 
secondary bank of two elevators are duplex collective 
with the Elevoice Annunciation System. 

Phere is a bailiff elevator that is single-operated 
and is used for transporting prisoners from the sixth 
and seventh floor jails to the restricted Courts Cor- 
ridor on the first, second and third floors. A_ pris 
oners’ elevator will be used only for transporting 
prisoners entering and exiting from the building. 
This elevator will have stops only at the basement 
floor and on the sixth and seventh floors in the two 
jail areas. 


MAINTENANCE FACILITIES 

Phe mechanical workings of the building consist 
ol a boiler plant that has three water tube internal 
furnace-type gas-fired boilers, with oil burner stand- 
by, rated at 15,000 pounds per hour at 250 psi and 
operated at 125 psi. Steam is utilized for kitchen 
and laundry purposes and through steam to water 
heat exchangers for forced hot water space heating. 
Phe heat exchangers furnish heating water at 265 
degrees for the most economical piping and heating 
coil selections utilizing standard valves and apparatus. 
The heating water system is a closed system without 
an expansion tank. Supply water is provided from 
the deaerating feed water heater for the steam boilers. 
Ihe system is kept filled through a pressure reducing 
set and-is provided with a back pressure valve to re- 
turn the expanded water to the boiler room hot well. 

Space heating and cooling is provided through [1 
conventional low pressure fan systems. All floors, 
except the two jail floors, are air conditioned by two 
550-ton centrifugal water chillers. The temperature 
control system is pneumatic with individual controls 
for each occupied space using reheat coils for the 
cooling cycle. 

The plumbing system is conventional, with the 
exception of the special equipment for the Coroner's 
Department and the City and County Jails. 

The basement floor is below the water table, and 
it is impracticable to maintain drainage piping below 
the basement floor slab. The drainage pipes are 
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From floor to marbled walls to chandeliered ceiling, 
lobby of the building is a place of beauty in design 
and workmanship. 


placed in an accessible sand-filled trench above the 
waterprool membrane. ‘The trench is covered with a 
thin concrete slab flush with the finished basement 


floor. 


Replacement of piping, il necessary in the future 
can be made at minimum expense. The domestic 
water pressure system consists olf three motor-driven 
pumps, automatically controlled in sequence, to pro 
vide the required pressures to mect the varying watet 
demands without resort to storage or pressure tanks 


Conventional sprinkler systems in’ the basement 
areas and wet and dry stand pipes for fire protection 
are provided, 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 

Phe electrical service is from four I2KV, 3-phase 
lecders, fed from two separate utility company substa 
tions, serving 1,000 KVA network unit transformers 
providing service through two high impedance bus 
ducts to two 3,000 ampere main circuit: breakers of 
75,000 amperes interrupting capacity. “The power dis 
tribution system is 460 volts, 3-phase. 


Phe lighting distribution system is 265/460 volts, 
3-phase, four wire, serving fluorescent lighting fixtures 
with 265 volt ballasts and 3-phase 120/208 volt dry 
type translormers for receptacle and apparatus re 
quiring 120 volt service. 


Iwo emergency stand-by dicsel engine generators 
are provided for automatic starting in case ol power 
failure. The main generator is 600 KVA and serves 
emergency lights, power, exhaust and is arranged fon 
operation of our Communications and Civil Delense 
Communication Systems in case the main generator 
is inoperative. 

The office lighting is provided with recessed, lens 
type, fluorescent coffers. Special lighting is provided 
with large luminous ceiling elements in the court 
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TELE YPE... 
GAVE THEM A FAST START—AND THE RIGHT START 


There is no faster, more ac- Teletypewriter service offers superior speed, de- 
curate way of transmitting —pendability and proven economy . . . provides 
important police data than written, accurate records of all police messages. 
by Teletype”. Operators are easily trained. And Teletype equip- 
That’s whv local. state ™ent is so flexible it permits ready increases in 
and federal law enforcement Stations and circuits. 
agencies are depending more Better law enforcement communications are at 
than ever on the Bell System’s private line teletype- your finger tips. Call your local Bell Telephone 
writer service to aid in more effective crime de- | Manager for complete details about fast, reliable 


tection and prevention. teletypewriter service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM AB 


Teletype equipment is manufactured by the Teletype Corporation 








rooms, security type fixtures in the jails and special 
facilities in the police areas and lobbies. 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


The communication systems are very elaborate and 
consist of some twenty different systems in addition 
to the extensive public telephone equipment. ‘These 
systems range from a commercial television antenna 
system, a closed-circuit internal television antenna 
system to special two-way radio and telephone system 
and public address systems. Complete systems with 
annunciators are provided for a bank alarm system, 
building alarm, police ring-in phone system and status 
board system for locating all police motor vehicles 
with all their ramifications. 


The wiring and cables for the signal and telephone 
systems, as well as the 120-volt power supply for busi 
ness machines, etc., is carried in a three-way underfloor 
duct system throughout the entire building. 


The new in-dialing telephone system has made intet 
and intra-departmental local dialing possible. Under 
the system it is now possible to dial the locals of the 
district attorney, coroner, courts, etc., from a_ police 
local. It is expected that this system will expedit« 
calls to police and related agencies. 


PARKING 


The structure of the New Hall of Justice is an L. 
shape plan with a 515-foot frontage on the main en- 
trance side. The official parking area, approximately 
200 by 300 feet, has been integrated with the main 
building to form a rectangle. 


The parking area is a two-story structure, with the 
floor a concrete flat slab supported on concrete-bear- 
ing walls and columns. The lower deck provides 
parking for police vehicles while the upper is for of 
ficial and ‘Traffic Bureau parking. 


Adjacent to the upper deck, and under the Freeway, 
a landscaped general parking area for 276 automobiles 
is provided for the public, with an approach to the 
main entrance lobby by a covered terrace with land 
scaping on either side. 


Three huge flagpoles are set in the landscaped area 
between the covered parking and official parking 
areas. The perimeter of the entire area is landscaped. 


A gasoline service station a block away services all 
city-owned cars. 


Total cost of all construction, including landscape, 
general parking lot, service station, main building and 
official parking decks was approximately $15,750,000. 


The New Hall of Justice embraces all the functions 
related to the administration of criminal justice. It 
is well-planned as far as practically possible for the 
adaptation of all the newest methods of criminal 
detection. 
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DENVER REORGANIZATION BY FSD 


Phe LACP Field Service Division has entered into 
a contract with Mayor Dick Batterton for a complete 
study and reorganization of the Denver, Colorado, 
Police Department. 

The $20,000 comprehensive study and installation 
job will cover a span of about four months, starting in 
mid-December. It will spotlight weak policies and 
practices in command, supervision, discipline and 
training, and effect procedures to strengthen all ad 
ministrative and line functions of the force 

In accepting the contract, Quinn Tamm, director 
of the Field Service Division, made it clear that his 
field staff would operate without interference from 
elected city officials and called for immediate ap 
pointment of a nationally recognized police admistrat 
or as permanent chief to be in command of th 
department as each step in the reorganization plans is 
taken. 





Bulletin: Chief Slavin Named 


Appointment of James M. Slavin as Chiel ol 
the Denver Police Department was announced by 
Mayor Schooley on December 23. 

Chief Slavin began his police career in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, where he earned promotions 
through the ranks to lieutenant. He left Cincin 
nati to become an instructor at Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, and from 1957 to 
date has been Chief of Police in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 











Engaged to assist in the reorganization are several 
recognized experts, including Chief Stanley R. Schro 
tel, of Cincinnati, Ohio, first vice president of IACP; 
Chief James J. Slavin, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
Training Director George O'Connor, Chicago. Police 
Department, who will take leaves of absence from their 
respective agencies to cover specific areas of the study. 
Field Service Division staff members assigned to the 
job are Assistant Director A. E. Leonard, R. Dean 
Smith and John E. Ingersoll. 

Earlier in the year the Denver Police Department 
had contracted with the Field Service Division fon 
a study of its record system. This will be included 
in the comprehensive reorganization plans. 

Chief James Childers retired from active service in 
Denver on October |. In the interim, Manager ol 
Excise and Safety John Schooley has been directing 
the Police Department. 

Denver is the second largest city the Field Service 
Division has assisted in over-all reorganization since 
its creation in 1959. In that year Superintendent 
O. W. Wilson enlisted aid of the Division in the 
Chicago Police Department reorganization, a project 
that is still in process. Other cities in which the Di 
vision has assisted the police departments with com 
plete or partial reorganizational plans are Newark, 
Plainfield and Woodbury, New Jersey; Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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services from coast to coast. With service available in*more:than 
2,600 communities, ADT can furnish appropriate protection to business, 
industry, institutions and Government installations almost anywhere 
in the country. When you. are asked about private plant protection 
in your community, remember ADT—service available nationwide! 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 











In the United States, and particularly in the West- 
ern States, there is a growing trend toward college 
education for police officers. Increasingly higher edu- 
cation for policemen is becoming available in the na 
tion’s two- and four-year colleges and universities. 


Since such education raises the quality of police 
service, it would appear logical that municipalities 
should encourage police participation in higher edu- 
cation through*incentive programs. ‘The Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association, in its Municipal Police 


Administration, states: 


As the educational level of the country and 
the educational requirements for recruitment 
are raised, an increasing proportion of recruits 
will have had some college training. College 

y. training designed for police officers raises the 

¢ level of their performance. It should, there- 
fore, be promoted. In-service training pro- 
grams offer the police an opportunity for 
measurable self-improvement that might be 
considered as justification for pay increments 
within grade. (italics added) 

In order to identify the types of educational in 
centive programs being employed by police depart 
ments for cities over 10,000 population in California, 
and to determine the extent of use of these proced 
ures, a survey was recently conducted by the Depart- 
ment olf Police Science and Administration at Los 


Angeles State College. 


The following are definitions of terms used in the 
survey: 


Educational Incentive Program. This term iden 
tifies procedures by which police officers are en 
couraged to participate in any form of academic 
police training in junior colleges, state colleges, on 
universities. 


Cash Bonus. ‘This term is used to indicate any 
form of pay increase which was added to the regula 
compensation of the officer when he participated 


successfully in a program of higher education. 
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Police Educational 
Incentive Programs 


By G. DOUGLAS GOURLEY, Head 
Police Science and Administration 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 32, California 


It required almost a century for police departments in the United States to 
write into recruit eligibility requirements a high school education or its 
equivalent. Is it possible that within the next two decades a college degree 
will be the accepted norm for law enforcement officers? The answer may 
very well be affirmative if the California educational incentive practices are 
broadened and spread to other states. In this article Mr. Gourley discusses 
the California incentives as reflected in a survey of 71 cities in that state. 


A questionnaire was prepared which would disclose 
whether or not each city of over 10,000 population 
had an incentive program and, if so, describe it 
To permit respondents to describe types of programs 
not covered by specific questions, they were requested 
to use the reverse side of the questionnaire Thei 
many comments indicate a deep interest of many po 
lice administrators in the needs of their departments 
in the area of formal education 


O! the 120 cities surveyed, 71 answered Forty 
eight cities indicated that an incentive program was 
employed. Only 23 cities answered that they had no 
incentive program of any nature Most of the 49 
cities that failed to answer probably have no incentiv 
programs, but this is undetermined. 


Only two cities, Huntington Park and Lynwood, 
have cash bonus systems. They use the device of 
paying $1.00 per unit per month up to a maximum 
of 20 units of accredited subjects at approved schools 
In addition, both cities also pay half of the cost of 
tuition but do not pay for books or other incidentals 


One incentive to higher education is through the 
establishment of college education as an entrance 
or promotional requirement. Berkeley, San Jose, and 
Sunnyvale require that the police applicant have 
two years of college prior to appointment; and 
Walnut Creek, California, now requires that thei 


applicants be college graduates. Many departments 


indicated that as soon as a_ sufficient number o 
qualified junior college graduates are available, their 
minimum educational requirements will be raised to 
require an Associate in Arts degree (2 years or 60 


units of college work). 


Some police departments give preference to ap 
plicants who have completed college work in Police 
Science. Fresno, for instance, as early as 1952 em 
ployed applicants at age 21 who had completed two 
years of college in Police Science and stipulated a 
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An occasional mistake is part of her learning. Eventually she'll get things right. In the 


meantime, her future is in your hands. You can help provide for that future with 





a Prudential family income plan—a plan that will pay your family a regular monthly 
income, if you are no longer here. Make your family’s future more secure. Ask your 


Prudential Agent to design a Prudential family income plan to fit your specific needs. 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE—INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 
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minimum age of 25 for all other applicants. Other 
cities, such as Riverside, indicate on their recruit 
ment announcements that preference will be given to 
applicants who have completed a Police Science 
college program, while Alhambra and Torrance indi 
cate on their announcements that such education is 
desirable. 

Indications that some California cities are begin 
ning to require college education on the part of their 
police administrators are becoming apparent. ‘The 
completion of a four-year program in Police Science 
was the requirement of a past Police Chief's examina 
ination in Chula Vista, and Undersheriff’s examina- 
tion for Ventura County. Signal Hill and Monrovia 
indicated that such education was desirable on recent 
chief's examinations; and Monrovia, as well as Co- 
vina, require at least two years of college in a Police 
Science program, for the position of Chief of Police. 

Twenty-nine cities pay for tuition for police edu- 
cation in various ways: 

1. Huntington Park pays 50°, olf tuition (plus the 
$1.00 per unit, up to a maximum of 20 units). 

2. Lynwood pays 50% of tuition where the cost ex 
ceeds $10.00 per semester (plus the $1.00 per unit, 
up to a maximum of 20 units). 

3. Fourteen cities pay tuition but did not specily 
any amounts. 

4. Several cities permit the use of Department ve 
hicles to travel to and from school. 

5. Four cities pay tuition in advance. 

6. Three cities report that they reimburse the ol- 
licer upon successful completion of the course. 

Concerning the awarding of point credit on pro- 
motional examinations, it appears that none of the 
cities have formalized their recognition of the im 
portance of education in police science. 

Informal recognition is given, however, as expressed 
by the following statements of the various chiefs: 

“No definite credit points given; however, in 
all promotional examinations professional edu- 
cation and training is recognized at the time 
of the oral interview and appointment. 

“Academic achievement given serious consid- 
eration in promotional selection processes.” 

“No point credit is given, but evaluation of 
past performance includes the number of 
courses or any special training the candidate 
gets on his own initiative.” 

The situation in the smaller cities is typified by the 
following letter from a small’ police agency. 

When a police officer is hired, it is under- 
stood that he attends . . . City College three 
hours a week during his off-duty hours for 
two years. This course covers basic police 
techniques and is sponsored by the Chiefs of 
Police of . .. County. He receives college 
credits at the completion of the course. 

Officers who are interested in attending 
state or city college are assigned shifts that 
allow them to attend school during their of f- 
duty hours. (italics added) 


There is no special credit given to the offi- 
cers attending school except that during pro- 
motional examinations they score higher on 
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the examinations in most cases, and their at 
tendance in the schools is taken under consid- 
eration by the Chief of Police at the time he 
makes a promotion in the police department. 
Although no cities surveyed allowed point credit on 
promotional examinations, the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff's Department recently awarded points to an ap 
plicant for the ranks of Sergeant or Lieutenant on the 
oral phase of the examination. These points were 
added to the total number achieved on all phases ol 
the examinations and were arranged in the following 


order. 
College Units Promotiona 
Points 
None 0 
Less than 30 l 
30 to 60 : 2 
60+ or A.A. Degree 3 
B.A. or B.S. Degree 4 
Completed Graduate Work 5 


In only two of the cities surveyed can an absolutely 


negative situation be identified. “The Chief of Police 


in one rather large city writes: 

At present, the . . . Police Department does 

not have any of the programs listed by you. 
It has been our experience that outside uni- 
versity courses and conscientious performance 
of police duty may constitute an overload to 
the police officer attempting to undertake 
both. The conscientious police officer is ex- 
pected to make many court appearances and 
could not devote his time to attending univer- 
sity courses without interference to his work. 

A discouraging condition is outlined by another 
Chief of Police. He writes of the loss of capable 
young college graduates who leave law enlorcement 
because of inadequate compensation. 

This department has no program at present 
wherein any credit is given toward salaries 
or promotion. We do encourage schooling lo 
cally for the improvement of the individual 
We do not, at present, have any police courses 
available at our local college. 

Our city council recently established a policy 
discouraging the employment of college stu- 
dents by the police department. (italics add- 
ed) This was the result of several of our past 
personnel receiving a college degree, with a 
major other than police science, and resigning 
upon graduation to accept employment at con 
siderably higher pay than our present sched- 
ule. The council has in fact tabled any action 
on the present standards and training program 
in an attempt to discourage our recruits from 
accepting employment with cities paying higher 
salaries and benefits in the police service. 

It is revealing, however, that this was the only re 
sponse of this nature among the 71 cities that an 
swered the questionnaire. 

In contrast to these two negative replies, compare 
this recent memorandum to all offices from the Chiet 
of Police of Long Beach, California: “It is the de 
sire of this Department to encourage its members to 
work toward their college degree. In order to as 
sist any officer who is attending college, it will be 
this Department's policy, whenever possible, to not 
change an officer's working hours so as to cause him to 
drop a class. To accomplish this, it is requested that 
any officer who is attending school give the Personnel 
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Office a list of classes he is taking this semester. 
Forms for this purpose may be picked up in the Per- 
sonnel Office or at the Booking Desk.” 

Based on the affirmative response of 48 cities out 
of the 120, it appears that there is a reasonable ap- 
proval by California municipalities of college edu- 
cation for policemen. The failure olf some cities 
to adopt a formal plan for encouraging this kind 
of education is probably caused by budgetary limita- 
tions, inaccessibility of training facilities, and, in 
some instances, unavailability of manpower. 


Police Killers 


(This article is reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, November, 1961, and reports the results of a 
survey made by the Uniform Crime Reporting Section of 
the FBI concerning police killings in 1960.) 





During the past 5 years (1956-60), 257 city police 
olficers have met violent death in providing the tra 
ditional service of protecting public life and property. 
This is a heavy toll at the greatest possible price. Un 
fortunately, the picture is not complete until it is 
realized that six out of every hundred police ollicers 
were assaulted last year while carrying out their nu 
merous duties. Many of these assaults were ol a se- 
rious nature, separated from life or death by a very 
thin line. Even so, the hazards of the police profes 
sion are too often forgotten in the daily “routine” 
of traffic enforcement, patrol duty, and, yes, even 
arrests. 

In 1960, 48 ‘city police officers were killed in the 
line of duty, 28 of them at the hands of killers and the 
remainder by various types of accidents with traffic 
taking a heavy toll. The police officer on motorized 
patrol, both automobile and motorcycle, is driving o1 
riding many hours a day on crowded city streets and 
under severe weather conditions. He is frequently 
called upon to make emergency runs in extremely 
trying and hazardous situations. “That the high-speed 
chase ‘is always fraught with peril is demonstrated by 
the deaths of two officers in one car when the driver, 
during the chase of a suspected bootlegger, lost control 
of the vehicle and struck a bridge, with the car landing 
in the water. The emergency run using sirens and red 
lights always presents another potentially dangerous 
situation, and accidents frequently cannot be avoided. 
One police officer lost his life when his cruiser was 
struck by a car operated by an unlicensed driver who 
was a deaf mute. Eight officers were killed on motor- 
cycles and five in automobiles. 


Three of the police officers killed in accidents were 
struck by motorists, one while directing traffic at a 
busy intersection and two while questioning drivers 
they had stopped along the highway. One of the latter 
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officers was a victim of a juvenile drunk driver whos 
speeding car sideswiped the stopped vehicle on th 
side where the officer was standing. The mere pres 
ence of the police officer for extended periods on ou 
constantly growing, high-speed, and crowded high 
ways is in itself a great personal risk. Insofar as acci 
dents are concerned, as the word implies, many are 
unavoidable or beyond the control of the victim. Yet 
the saving of a law enforcement officer’s life is ol 
such importance, undue risk should not be taken. ‘The 
need for a high-speed chase or emergency run should 
be judged on the individual circumstances. In mat 
ters of life and death, speed of response to a call is 
essential. The decision is that of the officer at the 
moment, but, like many phases of police work, there 
is little time for deliberation. 

In analyzing the circumstances surrounding the 
deaths of 28 law enforcement officers who were mu 
dered last year, an attempt is made to categorize the 
incidents by police activity. Eight of the police offi 
cers slain by killers were answering “disturbance” 
calls. Such calls are received by police departments 
from law-abiding citizens and range from a complaint 
about a “loud drunk” to a “man with a gun,” domes 
tic quarrels to riots. In each type of instance men 
tioned above, a police officer last year sacrificed his 
life answering such a call. These are situations when 
the law enforcement officer is frequently faced with an 
emotionally disturbed or mentally unstable person 
Phe officer may approach with caution, but the ac 
tions of this potential killer are not predictable 
Three of these eight police deaths in 1960 resulted 
when responding to a call for assistance in domestic 
quarrels. The extent of this problem becomes more 
apparent when it is realized that, based on a survey 
conducted under the Uniform Crime Reporting pro 
gram in August, 1960, it was noted that 65 per cent 
of all serious or aggravated assaults were committed by 
members of the assault victims’ families, neighbors, 
and acquaintances. The eight killers involved in these 
police deaths had prior arrests totaling 56. Each had 
been previously arrested | to 35 times. Seven had 
earlier arrests for assault. Other arrests included 
armed robbery, forgery, car theft, burglary, and rape 
Iwo were subsequently determined insane 


Four police officers were slain by criminals while at 
tempting arrests based on previous criminal acts 
\gain it is emphasized that personal danger to every 
olficer is present with every arrest. In some situa 
tions, the offender's background is known to the: offi 
cer, and he can reasonably “anticipate” trouble in 
certain instances. Yet even the minor offender is a 
threat. While one of these four killers had previously 
committed a murder, the other three were sought on 
charges of non-support of family, statutory rape, and 
drunkenness. As a group, they had 12 prior arrests 
ranging from no prior arrest in the statutory rape 
case to 8 in the arrest for drunkenness. 


In 16 instances, police officers on patrol duty were 
killed by hardened criminals interrupted in the act 
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undoubtedly! the handsomest officer of the year 


Meet Officer Rogers ... without question, the handsomest man on the force. Mornings find him 
smiling and neat as a pin in his impeccably pressed uniform. Evenings find him smiling and neat 
as a pinin his impeccably pressed uniform. In fact, there’s never a time when Officer Rogers’ uniform 
is anything but neat as a pin and impeccably pressed. That’s why he’s smiling! O Mrs. Rogers 
is always smiling, too! She finds it so easy to keep his uniform in perfect condition. It’s easy, because 
it’s made of Hamburger’s NEW 50% wool—50% dacron® WINTER-WEIGHT serge*... This exclusive 


blend has been recommended by DuPont for these superior HAMBURGER 
quality features: durability, crease retentiveness, wear and wrin- WOOLEN CO. INC 
kle resistance, ease of maintenance and economy. When you 45 EAST 17TH ST P 
specify Hamburger fabric you are insuring years of extra wear NEW YORK 3. NEW YORK 
. .. and savings for your men. Write for full information and INSIST ON THE “BIGH” ¢ 


samples. Don’t merely specify ...INSIST onthe“ BigH”. FABRICS FOR UNIFORMS 


* Style #612 P&F — 12 oz. #614 P&F — 14 oz. #616 P&F — 16 oz. #618 P&F — 18 0z. W®DuPont’s registered trademark for its polyeater fiber. 








or teeing from the scene of a robbery, burglary, on 
car theft. It is these desperate, trigger-happy killers 
who present the greatest menace to law enforcement. 
What chance had two officers in separate situations 
who attempted to stop for traffic violations two cars 
which, unbeknown to the officers, were occupied by 
robbers fleeing from the scene? 
grected with a hail of lead. Other officers fell mor- 
tally wounded from hoodlum gunfire when arriving 
at a holdup in progress, while others were victims of 
burglars who, cornered in alleys or dark buildings, 
killed the pursuing officers. All of these killers with 
one exception had earlier been arrested, convicted, 
and served a prison sentence on at least one occasion 
lor serious crimes, including burglary, robbery, and 
attempt to kill, 


Both officers were 


Ol the 34 murderers apprehended in 1960 for the 
28 police killings described briefly above, all but 2 
were 40 years of age or less. “Twenty were less than 
30, and Il were 25 years of age or younger. Their 
ages ranged from 20 to 58 years. 

The 34 killers as a group had been previously ar- 
rested a total of 248 times, ranging from no known 
prior arrest (3) to 46. The average was seven priot 
arrests. Burglary was the most common arrest as a 
group, followed by assault, larceny, and armed rob 


bery. “'wenty-seven of the killers had prior convic- 


CITIZEN COUNTERATTACK 


In an article aimed at all citizens, appearing in 
This Week Magazine, October 22, 1961, J. Edgan 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, forcefully turned the nation’s attention not only 
to the 48 law enforcement officers in the United States 
who were killed in line of duty last year, but, pulling 
no punches, pointed out that of the 6 out of every LOO 
police officers who were the victims of physical as 
sault last year, many were attacked in the presence of 
disinterested citizens—‘incredibly lethargic men and 
women who had neither the courage to interfere not 
the sense of duty to summon assistance.” 


He set out five rules for a citizen counterattack on 
trends which otherwise indicate a return to the terror 
ridden 1930's: 


1. Obey both letter and spirit of the law. 

2. Give law enforcement officers the respect) and 
cooperation which, as public servants, they fully de 
serve. 

%. Fulfill the obligations of good citizenship by 
promptly reporting crimes, giving evidence, and testi- 
fying in court. 


1. Make certain that loopholes in the law, unrealis 
tic courts, or lenient administration of parole and 
probation do not impede the wheels of justice. 


5. Demand the maximum penalties for persons con 
victed of assaulting or impeding law enforcement ol- 
licers in the performance of their official duties. 
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Twenty-five had bee: 


7 oN = 
lions ranging from | to 21 
imprisoned at least once. 


Twenty-four had been granted some form of len- 
iency for past criminal acts, and 12 were on parole 
when they killed a police officer last year. 

At least 16 of the 34 killers had been arrested fon 

such crimes as burglary, car theft, and assault belor 
they reached their 18th birthdays (fingerprint rec 


ords on juvenile arrests are, of course, incomplete 


When examined by standard police watches, 16 of 
ficers were slain between 4 p.m. and midnight, 9 b¢ 
tween midnight and 8 a.m., and 3 between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


The merits of the two-man versus the one-man 
patrol car have been argued again and again. In 
1960, 16 of the police killed by violence were oper- 
ating in two-man cars while 8 of the deaths were 
men operating cars by themselves. Three were on 
foot patrol and 1 officer off duty was killed attempt- 
ing to prevent a holdup. No conclusions can or 
should be drawn from these figures, since in most 
instances the officers in the one-man cars were being 
assisted by other officers at the time of the fatal 
incident. 

\s to what corrective measures might have been 
taken to prevent these police killings, certainly those 
hardened criminals who were:on parole or probation 
at the time should not have been granted leniency 
What different police procedure might have been 
successful in saving an officer's life in each instance 
is not readily apparent. 


PREVENTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Some standard practices of arrest techniques need 
reiteration and other proposals are suggested 


Generally, the most obvious factor that emerges 
from a review of the circumstances surrounding each 
police killing is the need for every officer to be con 
stantly alert. Don’t let your day-to-day activity be 
come routine. Look for “trouble” in every situation 


and approach with caution. 


Exercise wariness and alertness in connection with 
all arrests. The threat is from the hardened criminal! 
and the emotionally disturbed or insane person. ‘They 
are not easily identified. The killer may be any type 
of offender such as “nonsupport.” 
er on parole killed when beit 
ol drunkenness. 


One serious offend 
ww arrested on a charge 

In each arrest, make thorough searches and use re 
straining devices in transporting prisoners. Grant 
no favors. One olficer died because he granted a 
favor to the subject, and two offenders killed with 
concealed weapons after being arrested 


Patrols approaching a building where a burglary 
or robbery has been reported in progress or is dis 


covered should exercise extreme caution. Remember. 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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= “Truly a new and significant milestone in the develop- 
ment of the law enforcement profession.” 


HOWARD O. JOHNSON, 
Chief, Milwaukee Police Dept. 
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r Subjects covered include arrests with 
RAYMOND A DAHL and without warrant, use of force, fresh 

. pursuit, entry into land and buildings, 
summoning aid, entrapment, exemp- 
; ; tion from arrest, treatment of prisoners, 
os Director of Milwaukee bodily fluid tests, confessions, search 


ch . os 
n Police Training School warrants, search and seizure incident to 
arrest and by consent, seizure of contra- 


, | HOWARD H. BOYLE, Jr. = 


th The book which each police officer should 


- A ttorney at Law have as a constant guide to the proper and 
ey efficient performance of his duties toward 


De the end of greater protection of community 
d [Dax and Tibbs completely interests and fewer defeats in court. 


. revised and up to date] 
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: Pre-publication price of $8.50 per copy, prepaid, effective 
h to February 28, 1962. Quantity discounts upon request. 





Y order from: 


Hammersmith-Kortmeyer Co. 
733 N. Van Buren Street @ Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 





INTERPOL Meets 


Reported by M. MARCEL SICOT 
Secretary General 
International Criminal Police Organization 
Paris (16e), France 


Phe International Criminal Police Organization 
held two conferences in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
September, 1961. The first treated exclusively the 
subject of currency counterfeiting, while the second 
was the 30th session of the General Assembly. 


CONFERENCE ON COUNTERFEITING 

Chairman of this conference was Mr. Niels Madsen, 
section head, Danish Ministry of Justice. The con- 
ference was held in conformity with the provisions 
of the April 20, 1929, Convention, which provides 
that police officials and representatives of the issuing 
authorities shall meet regularly. Interpol, which has 
always taken the initiative in convening such mect 
ings, this year took another initiative and invited rep 
resentatives from private firms which manulacture 
paper money. The reasoning was that it is just as 
important to hold direct discussions with the makers 
of paper money as with the issuing authorities which 
have the administrative responsibility of putting the 
money into circulation. 

Delegates were sent by 49 countries and 12 private 
companies. Policemen and “moneyers” were present 
in about equal numbers to discuss the various prob 
lems related to counterfeiting over a period of foun 
days. 

The conference first considered the various coun- 
terfeits made since 1950 and the techniques used. It 
was found that counterfeiting, after having diminished 
between 1954 and 1958, was now on the increase and 
that 45 countries had been victims of currency coun- 
terfeiting. Methods used by counterfeiters varied lit 
tle, many using small, high-speed offset) machines. 
Lengthy discussion was given to the security factors 
which genuine money should contain to give techni- 
cal protection against counterfeiting. 

While it was impossible to recommend one method 
as superior to another, many delegates stressed the 
importance of the watermark in paper money. It 
was generally agreed, in any case, that makers of gen 
uine money must make the task of the counterfeiter 
as difficult as possible. 

Legal aspects of the 1929 Convention were also dis 
cussed, with respect to matters apparently overlooked: 
checks, travellers’ checks, dividend bonds, share cc 
tilicates, etc. ‘These are not covered by the 1929 Con 
vention, which concerns only paper money. It did 
not, therefore, seem possible to extend the convention 
to any of these, but it was felt necessary that those who 
issue them should exercise more care in their manu 
facture. In addition, lengthy discussions took place 
on the unauthorized production of gold coins. 

In the drive against counterfeiting, the delegates 
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stressed the need to centralize information and, above 


all, for cooperation between the forces of diflerent 
countries. The difference in structure of the various 
forces was taken into cognizance. Opinions wer 
exchanged on advisability of informing the public 
It was unanimously admitted that the public should 
be taught to respect its money and, consequently, to 


know its main characteristics. 


30TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The week following the conference on counte: 
feiting, delegates convened for the 30th session of the 
Interpol General Assembly. Mr. R. L. Jackson, Assis 
tant Commissioner of Scotland Yard, London, presi 
dent of the International Criminal Police Organiza 
tion, presided. 

First action of the Assembly was to vote favorably 
on admission of 10 more countries to membership in 
Interpol. ‘These were China (Taiwan), Congo (Braz 
zaville), Senegal, Upper Volta, the Ivory Coast, the 
Federation of Malaya, Gabon, Guinea, Madagascar 
and Cameroon, These countries bring the number of 
Interpol countries to a total of 76. 

The Secretary General submitted 
ress report. “wo proposals concerning the immediate 


i detailed prog 


future of the Organization evoked long discussion 
the construction of a headquarters in Paris and th 
adoption of a program of technical assistance. Deci 
sion on both was postponed until next year. 

Several technical matters were submitted to the 
Assembly. One was the restitution of stolen prop 
erty to the victims, a problem of considerable magni 
tude, since very often the stolen articles have been 
taken to another country. 
report on use of television by police. 


Phere was also a detailed 
Chis report, 
prepared by the General Secretariat, greatly interested 
all of the delegates. 

On the question of recommending that the police 
should cease to take fingerprints of juvenile delin 
quents, the Assembly generally admitted that this 
police procedure is no attack on personal freedom 
that the methods presently used could not be criti 
cived, and, from a purely technical point of view, it 
is necessary. The Assembly decided to retain the pro 
cedures at present in force in view of the different 
local regulations in existence. If modifications were 
to be made, it was agreed, these should be in the 
nature of a slackening of regulations. 

Phe problem of narcotics traffic was treated by the 
committee especially created for this purpose and by 
the Assembly. 
tions concerning air police, largely because of ob 


No decision emerged on certain ques 


stacles presented by incidences, such as larceny during 
transport, occurring at airports of call and being 
discovered far from the airport at which it was com 
mitted. Consequently, there is a considerable temp 
tation to throw all responsibility upon the authorities 
in the next country. 

Invitation of the Spanish Government to hold the 
1962 Interpol Conference in) Madrid, Spain, was 
accepted, 
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IACP GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


If a minimum of 400 active members of [ACP are 
interested in a Group Insurance Plan, the Executive 
Committee may incorporate group life insurance in 
its program of service to members. Under study fon 
the past few months, one typical plan available offers 
coverage in varying amounts according to age. 

Evidence of good health would be a condition of 
acceptance. The policy would carry conversion privi- 
lege to individual rates. Upon termination of active 
police service or IACP membership in the active cate- 
gory, conversion or cancellation would be mandatory. 
It might be necessary to exclude from coverage active 
members in ‘Texas, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and possi- 
bly North Carolina, because of local statutes pertain- 
ing to such insurance. 

While the Executive Committee has not selected 
a definite plan of insurance, the following is typical 
of those available: 


Amount Annual 
PLAN NO. Insurance Premium 
I Age less than 50 $20,000 
50 but less than 55 10,000 
55 but less than 65 5,000 
65 and ove 2,500 $150.00 
Il Age less than 50 $10,000 
50 but less than 55 5,000 
55 but less than 65 2.500 
65 and over 1.250 S 75.00 
Ill Less than age 60 $10,000 
60 and over 5,000 $130.00 
IV Less than age 55 $10,000 
55 but less than 65 2,500 
65 and over 1.000 S 80.00 
V Less than age 50 $10,000 
50 and over 5,000 $110.00 


*Annual premium payable semi-annually in equal amounts to 
ACP. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 

Active members interested in this insurance cov 
erage are asked to fill out and return at once the 
following questionnaire: 


IACP Headquarters 
616 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| am interested in a Group Life Insurance Plan. 


lam years of age and will be in active police 
service more years before | am eligible to 
retire. 


| would prefer enrollment in Plan No. 


OHIO’S RADIOLOGICAL 
MONITORING TRAINING 


Speedup of Ohio Highway Patrol training on radio 
logical monitoring techniques and an increase in the 
number of monitoring instruments has been ordered 
by Colonel Scott B. Radcliffe, Superintendent. 

The expedited and intensified training program 
follows closely the establishment of Underwater Re 
covery teams within the Patrol and the addition ot 
a helicopter to the Patrol’s fleet of four airplanes 
The helicopter was purchased in cooperation with 
Civil Defense. 

Colonel Radcliffe has ordered every Patrol office: 
to be thoroughly instructed in radiological monitoring 
techniques, continuing a limited-scale program begun 
in 1958. Since that time continuous instruction has 
been given officers located at each of the 10 Patrol 
Districts in Ohio, and these officers have been respon 
sible for maintaining monitoring instruments at each 
District Headquarters. Under the new program, su 
pervised by the Patrol’s Special Services Section at 
General Headquarters, this training is reaching out 
to include all officers at each of the Patrol’s 54 posts 
in the state with a complete kit of instruments fu 
nished by Civil Defense located at every post 


When the 825 regular Patrol officers have received 
initial instruction, the training will be given to many 
of the 4,000 auxiliary patrolmen affiliated with the 
Patrol. Made up of members of the American Legion 
Ohio’s auxiliary force is an extremely active and well 
trained group, which was established at the beginning 
of World War II to augment the depleted Patrol 
force of those years. After the war the group con 
tinued to operate as the citizen right arm of regulan 
highway patrolmen, whether helping at a disaster on 
riding on patrol duty on the highways. Last year 
alone the auxiliary members logged over 210,000 man 
hours with the Patrol. 


Monitoring kits and their survey meters, which will 
become standard equipment at each post, include a 
low range instrument capable of measuring up to 50 
milliroentgens per hour, a medium range instrument 
for up to 50 roentgens per hour, and a high range in 
strument for a 500 rph capability. Each kit also con 
tains two dosimeters, one with a maximum capacity o! 
20) roentgens and the other with 100 roentgens, to 
gether with a recharger for these instruments. “Two 
canister type gas masks are also included to provide 
protection against Alpha contamination as well as 
poisonous fumes and gases, including tear gas. 


Colonel Radcliffe, who is a member of the Police 
\dvisory Committee of the Office of Civil and De 
lense Mobilization, praised Civil Defense authorities 
for making this equipment available. Director Grant 


Nam pidetulssuereacttebente Title ; : 
oe Keys, Ohio Department of Highway Safety, of which 
Police Agency eee the Patrol is a division, hailed the program as another 
important step by the Patrol in keeping abreast ol 
City Edis atdvadctenetbcboreuaut State modern requirements and needs of the state’s citizens. 
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a MUGGING CAMERA OUTFIT in 10 d: 
5 OU in 10 seconds! 
vith 
NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED! | 
¢ el There's no focusing, no shutter setting, no manipu- 
Ing lation, nothing to figure out. The subject simply 
sun steps up to the focus bar . . . the shutter is pressed 
has . . . BY ANY MEMBER OF THE DEPARTMENT .. . 
rol | and the pre-set electronic unit flashes automa- 
on- ticaly for a perfectly illuminated exposure. 
ich 
«| NO DARKROOM, NO PROCESSING! 
vut In only 10 seconds you have a perfect print with- Ht OM 
sets out devoting valuable time and space to compli- 2 


ant cated and hard-to-learn dark room processing. 


ed PERMANENT, PERFECT PRINTS! \ | 


=) Now Polaroid prints have all the permanence, | 
he tonal quality and definition of conventional prints 


Qn, from film. © a,“ - 
ll ys : 
ng Ideal for the busy sheriff or police officer, this outfit cuts 
rol mugging” time to an irreducible minimum Because it is 
engineered for simplifed operation, practically no instruction in 
ts use is necessary . . . anybody who con press a button car ee 
lar operate it perfectly the first time. The lights, lens and shutter 
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o1 ore all pre-set for a perfect exposure every time. 


al Duplicate Prints are even simpler to make than the original 
Just place the original print in the small copier that comes with 
the outfit. Ten seconds more and you hove two identical 2-pose 
prints. Incidently, the copier will give excellent results as a 


Finished, 
Permanent 
Print 
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34%" x 4%" 
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" The Polaroid roll film used, is a real economy, when you com : ¥ 
pore it to the total cost of film, paper, chemicals and time used } 

in processing conventional prints. ‘ aie ileal BE eR 
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Send for a FREE Specimen Print today, and judge its brilliance 
and sharpness for yourself. “ 
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The Chicago, Illinois, Police Department's new 
Communications Center was officially dedicated by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley in special ceremonies at 
tended by a large gathering of public officials and 
business leaders of the city on November 20. Past 
President George A. Otlewis represented the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police at the dedi 
cation. 

The streamlined electronic Communications Cen- 
ter, located on the second Police Central 
Headquarters, 1121 South State Street in Chicago, was 
placed in actual operation a few minutes past mid 
night on November 21, when splicing of cables and a 
series of sequential steps were taken to give Chicago 
citizens one of the finest police communications sys- 
tems in the world. 


floor of 


The formulation of plans for the system was one ol 
the first moves made by Police Superintendent O. W. 
Wilson when he was appointed to reorganize the 
Department and given instructions by Mayor Daley to 
“give the citizens of Chicago the very best police 
department in the world.” 

In 1959 the Department relied upon two radio 
channels for its communications, which in peak peri 
This, plus necessary handling of 
each incoming telephone call through a central switch- 


ods were crowded. 


board, resulted in lengthy time lags in answering calls. 
In 1960 an interim conversion was accomplished, 
raising the number of radio channels to four. 

This was still unsatisfactory. Superintendent Wil 
son called in outside authorities to survey the city’s 
present and future needs and make recommendations 
Deputy Chief Arthur Hohmann, on 
leave of absence from the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, made a study of the requirements. This study 
was turned over to the late Ray Ashworth, director 
of the IACP Field Service Division, who worked with 
Chicago police communications personnel in “final- 
izing” the system requirements and preparing the bid 
specifications. 


to meet them. 
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Its New Electronic 


Communications Center 


The specitications, including a street-by-street meas 
urement of radio signals to insure 100 per cent covet 
age, were published and bids invited on a_packag 
basis. All in all, 23 months of 
into developing and placing in operation the system 


intensive elfort went 


“A system of this size and of this complexity is not 
the product of any one individual,” Superintendent 
Wilson Said in his dedicatory remarks. ‘This installa 
tion reflécts the combined efforts of a large number of 
individtals. 
and designed by the late Ray 


Ihe entire system was initially conceives 
Ashworth, director ol 


Field Services for the International Association ol 
Chiefs of Poligé: Mr. Ashworth devoted his lifetime 
to the betterment. of the police prolession I believe 


it to be a tribute to him to have capped his career by 
an achievement 6f this kind. Mr. Ashworth 
away suddenly sherthy before specifications on this 
system were completed, . 


Passe a 


“Within our own family, we owe a debt of gratitude 
to four men who have played extremely active roles 
in the design and instalation of the system—to M1 
Frank McLaughlin, 
our own director ol 
radio maintenance, 
who has 
many years to the 


devoted 


development of this 
department’s radio 
communication sys 
tem; to Lieutenant 
Carl Miller, 
has served as com 
munications 
dinator 


who 





cool 
and _ has 
supervised the de- 


velopment olf pro 
cedures and _ the 
training of  per- > 


sonnel to activate 
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Emergency calls flash into action from 
the zone control console (at right) the 
patrol car in the area (at left)—or if action 
is required in more than one zone, the city- 
wide console (below) takes over and directs 
as many patrol cars as necessary to handle 
the situation, while dispatchers plan strateg 


and plot car locations on map. 


the system; to Captain John McInerney, our deputy 
director of records and communications, and to Depu 
ty Superintendeit of Staff Services Pierce J. Fleming, 
under whose over-all the will 


supervision cente 


function.” 


“In many respects,” Mr. Wilson continued; “com 


munications are as important to police operations 
The most 


obvious function that this system will perform will 


as is a nervous system to a human being. 


be to convey requests for police assistance to ou 
field. During 1961, we have processed 
an average of 3,100 calls each day for police help 
On July 4, 


SUC h calls. 


vehicles in the 


1961, our old facilities processed 7,700 
We anticipate in excess #f one and a halt 


million calls in 1962. 


“It is essential that any commuamications system be 
adequate to convey such calls:for assistance to ow 
But 
a commiumications system must 


men in the field within seconds of their receipt. 
beyond this function, 
be designed to provide the Man on the street access to 
the volumes of information stored in police headquan 
which identi 


fies individuals, ve 


= ae ee ters 
hicles and property 
To perform an el 
fective jobof patrol, 
the 
able 
to determine quick 


the officer in 


ficld must be 


ly whether a person 
is wanted or wheth 


eravehicleisstolen 


‘Communica 


tions must also be 
utilized to provide 


for adequate super 


















in an industrial firm has little difficulty in contacting 
g their work, and in providing them 
When employces are 
spread all about a city at all hours of the day, com 


them, in observil 


with instructions and training. 


munications serve to fill the need for these same types 
of contacts in a police agency. 

“The new system which you see before you was 
Its open- 
ing today climaxes intensive efforts to develop the 


designed with all of these purposes in mind. 


finest, most exacting communications to fill the need 
and challenges confronting «a modern police depart- 
ment.” 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
Superintendent Wilson outlined for those attending 
the of the 27- 


frequency police radio system, as follows: 


dedication the outstanding features 


|. ‘The same police officer who receives the call for 
assistance dispatches police officers to the scene. ‘There 
is no loss in time, nor is there an opportunity lon 
information conveyed by the citizen to be garbled or 
is transmitted to the in the field. A 
close knit triangle of control is established among the 
citizen, the dispatcher and the patrol vehicle. 

2. ae receives the call 
specilic area of the city. He is familiar with the area, 
He can provide a local typ« 
of police service which was impossible under the old 


svstem where each received calls from all ovei 


lost as it officer 


dispatche) who covers a 


its streets and its citizens 


olficei 
the city 
3. The system provides for some 28 incoming calls 


as compared to the maximum ol 10 


it any one time, 
which could be handled under the old system. Citi- 
zens no longer need call their district stations, since 


the district has no recourse but to relay their requests 


to the center. Calls made directly to the center on 


POlice 5-1313 will be processed more rapidly. 


|. Persons desiring to contact members of the de- 


vision. The super 

visor of a group ol partment no longer need to determine the unit to 

employees located which they are assigned. By dialing the adminis 
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trative number, WAbash 2-4747, such persons can be 
connected with any office within the building and 
with any outlying facilities. 


5. Each vehicle in the city, regardless of the fre 
quency to which it is assigned, is equipped with a 
second frequency common to all vehicles in the de- 
partment, 
vehicles assigned to a given incident over to the al 
ternate frequency and to coordinate their efforts with 
out regard to the areas or units to which they are 
regularly assigned. For example, all patrolmen in 
the field assigned to a disaster will be contacted on a 
single frequency. Regular calls for police assistance 
will continue to be transmitted on the zone frequen 
cies without interference by radio traffic generated 


In this manner, it is possible to switch 


by the disaster. 


6. Through the use of additional frequencies, sul 
ficient air time is available to allow dispatchers to 
coordinate a group of vehicles assigned to a particu 
lar incident, to organize and deploy manpower as- 
signed to a given emergency or crime in progress, 
and to convey full and complete information to the 
men in the field. Through an inter-communication 
system to the so-called “hot desk” the dispatcher can 
obtain information within seconds on wanted persons, 
on revoked licenses, and on motor vehicle registra 
tions. A newly-installed teletype system connects with 
the office of the Illinois Secretary of State to obtain 
information on motor vehicle registrations within 
minutes. 


7. The 36 consoles permit determining at any given 
moment the availability of all manpower on duty at 
a given time. ‘The location and assignment of as many 
as 3,000 men who may be on duty at any one time is 
known, and these officers and their equipment can be 
deployed and redeployed with a minimum of effort. 


8. All requests for police assistance are controlled 
in such manner that follow-up is assured. Vhe Data 
Processing Section can determine within 24 hours if 
any assignments given to men in the field have not 


been properly disposed of. 


9 Through the newly-installed teletype system, 
supervisory personnel located in district stations are 
kept informed on all the activities within their re- 
spective areas and are provided with the necessary in- 
formation with which to assure proper disposition 
assignment. 


10. Future needs of the expansion of this system 
have been considered. Space is available for addi- 
tional consoles when needed, and the floating floor in 
this room permits changes in wiring and connections 
with a minimum of additional cost. 


11. In excess of 1,400 mobile units have been in- 
stalled in the motorized equipment. Twelve an- 
tennas have been constructed at various locations 
throughout the city. Transmitting equipment has 
been installed at these locations, and in an emei 
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gency it is possible to dispatch vehicles from the 
transmitter location. 


EQUIPMENT AND ITS FUNCTION 
The Communications Center consists of: 
l. T'wo rows of zone consoles, 12 to a row 


2. One row made up of the six city-wide consoles, 
four telephone answering tables and a_ point-to-point 


console. 


3. ‘TTwo magnetized maps and radio handsets fon 
city-wide contact. 


1. Monitor's room, including the monitor's console 


Phe 24 consoles making up the first two rows ar 
divided into eight banks of three-each-bank serving 
one of the eight zones. The three consoles in each 
bank are wired in parallel so all action taken within 
a zone will be recorded on all three consoles 


The three consoles serving the downtown zone also 
dispatch to the motorcycles working within the area 


Three of the six city-wide consoles maintain contact 
with all patrol cars involved in a city-wide activity, 
such as the pursuit of bank robbers. These threc 
form the first bank of consoles in the third row ol 
the Communications Center. 


The second bank of three city-wide consoles co 
ordinates the traffic control vehicles and handles com 
munications between the Center and all vehicles not 
associated with zones or the Traffic Section 


The four telephone tables are set up to handle an 
overflow of telephone calls such as might come in 
as the result of a fire or explosion. In such case, 
the first call would be answered by the dispatcher, 
who would take appropriate action; the remaining 
calls would be answered at the four telephone con 


SC sles. 


Phrough the point-to-point console, contact with 
the State Patrol and nearby suburban police depart 
ments is achieved. ‘The monitor's console enables 
the monitoring officer to monitor any channel so 
that he can remain in constant touch with all a 
tivities. 


Two 8x12 feet magnetized maps in the Center 
are designed to coordinate any police activity that 
crosses zone boundaries. Each map shows the en 
lire city and is broken down into zones. The maps 
are brought into action in this manner: <A_ dis 
patcher working the downtown zone receives an eme} 
gency telephone call that a bank has just been robbed 
The dispatcher secures all the information instantly 
available, including a description of the robbers’ ca 
and the direction in which it was heading. Learning 
next that the chase is likely to extend beyond the 
Central zone into the North or Northwest zones. 
he radios cars in his zone to switch to the city-wide 
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channel then signals for a floor messenger by acti 
vating a light on top of the console. His message 
is for patrol cars in the North and Northwest zones 
to also switch to the city-wide frequency. The dis 
patcher now relays his information to the CW3 dis 
patcher, who goes to one of the magnetized wall maps. 
Phe CW5 dispatcher then takes control and completes 
handling of the incident and subsequent direction 
of the patrol cars. Each patrol car on the map is 
represented by a numbered disk. At the map the 
dispatcher coordinates the chase by means of a radio 
handset, by which he is able to transmit instructions 
simultaneously on all three city-wide channels. He 
may radio new patrol cars to move into the action, 
send others back into their zones, bring detective. 
command and other cars into action, or direct trallic 
section vehicles to set up appropriate traffic patterns. 
Meanwhile, his assistant, equipped with a_ headset 
that enables him to monitor all calls, is plotting the 
precise point of action on the large map. When the 
chase is brought to a conclusion, all cars return to 
their normal duties and the dispatcher takes his place 
back at his CW console. 


The zone consoles are custom made to meet the 
needs of the Chicago Police Department. The 24 
are identical except for the eight individual zone 
maps. They are 60 inches wide, 30 inches deep and 
66 inches high. Viewing area of the maps measures 
$ feet 3 inches high by 3 feet 6 inches wide. Scale is 
3 inches to the mile or 6 inches to the mile, depending 
upon the sive of the zone. 





Interesting Statistics 


e There are approximately 375 miles of cable 
and wire connected with the system—enough if 
laid end to end to extend from Chicago to the 


Pennsylvania state line. 


elThere are 100,000 wire terminations and 


their associated 100,000 solder connections. 


e The system includes more than 12,000 elec- 
trical switches and 8,000 bulbs, more than 


enough to provide light for a small city. 


e There are more than 4,000 transistors, over 
3,500 of which are in the mobile radio equip- 
ment, another 525 in the control and audio 
equipment at the Center, along with 550 diodes 


and 225 relays. 


e Engineering, design, production and installa 
tion work consumed approximately 100,000 man 
hours—the equivalent of 50 man years. 

e@Approximately 300 persons are needed to 


operate the Center, including 160 dispatchers. 
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Close-up of a zone console, showing map pinpoint- 
ing all patrol cars assigned within the zone. Below 
the map is the control turret housing the channel se 
lector switches, automatic time and date stamp, re 
ceive volume control, and storage bins for new and 
completed punched cards, on which complaint or re- 
port of crime is noted. Card slots used in extingutsh- 
ing and turning on indicator lights are on either side 
of the control panel 


There are 80 indicator lights on the map, positioned 
to represent the normal operating area of “patrol 
beat” vehicles. Each light is controlled by a switch 
contained inside a corresponding card slot. There 


are 40 cards slots on either side of the central control 


panel. 


The zone dispatcher, receiving a request for help 
from a resident, secures the needed information, then 
decides which patrol car to assign the call. Informa 
tion concerning the call is jotted down on a punched 
card, which is then inserted in the card slot corres- 
ponding to the number of the assigned car. This 
extinguishes the indicator light on the map for that 
vehicle. When the assignment is completed the dis- 
patcher pulls the card from the slot, thus turning the 
map indicator light back on. Below the map on the 
control panel are two rows of push-on, push-off il- 
luminated switches to indicate the status of roving per- 
sonnel such as detectives, youth officers and special 
squads. The punched cards filled out for each as- 
signment are used to make up the permanent records 
on each citizen complaint. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Your Field Service Division 
Provides Professional Police 
Management Consultant 
Services at Cost 


OWLS CommeCnCE 


Our Field Service Division staff makes studies 
and surveys of law enforcement agencies covering 
problems of ... 


General Administration 
and Organization 


Training Surveys and Programs 
Personnel Policies and Procedures 


Reports and Record Forms 
and Procedures 



















Communications 
Traffic Contro! and Enforcement 


On request from you, the Chief of Police, the 
Field Service Division offers the services of a 
a consultant staff to survey your department, to 
make recommendations, and to assist in putting 
the recommendations into effect. If you are 
interested in discussing consultant services for 
your department, write to: 


Director, Field Service Division 


910 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A representative of the Field Service Division 
will visit your department and will make a pre- 
liminary review of the problems and costs in- 
volved. This preliminary visit and estimate is 
made at no cost to your department. 
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In the center of the turret panel, below the map, 
are the channel selector switches, transmit indicator 
light, and a slot for a time stamp. On the front ol 
the consoles are jacks for the headset, an intercom 
jack, and switches for turning on two signal lights 
on top of the console—one to flash an emergency and 
the other to summon a messenger. 


The six city-wide consoles are similar, except ther 
are no card slots and there is no map. Each con 
sole contains 500 lights, arranged in rows to represent 
the various cars, traffic cars and the vehicles of the 
other police divisions. ‘These lights are turned on and 
extinguished by push-type switches. 


The auxiliary telephone tables similar to the city 
wide consoles have neither a map nor a control tu 
ret. Auxiliary telephone instruments replace the 
map and turret. The point-to-point console includes 
the means for the dispatcher to select any one of the 
three channels to transmit or receive on when making 
contact with the State Patrol or a suburban_ police 
force. The supervisory console, similar in appearance 
to the city-wide units, provides the supervising office: 
with the means of monitoring any one of the II pairs 
ol frequencies. 


CREDIT PROGRAM UNDER STUDY AT O.U. 


A program for a series of credit classes leading to 
a certificate and/or degree in Police Administration 
is now under study at the University of Oklahoma 
by its Extension Council. ‘The Council has approved 
the proposal in principle, but has referred it to a 
special committee to make a detailed study of the 
need and desirability of adding such a credit or degree 
program in addition to the present seminars now 
being scheduled. 


Earlier this year the Oklahoma Legislature enacted 
legislation (1) designating the Southwest Center fo1 
Law Enforcement Education as the official “police 
academy” for Oklahoma, (2) making legal the ex 
penditure of county and municipal funds for reim 
bursement of sheriffs, deputies, city and town police, 
county attorneys, etc., for necessary travel, room and 
board, and tuition costs for attending law enforce 
ment courses at the Center, and (3) creating a spec ial 
education fund for sheriffs and deputies by authoriz 
ing sale of unclaimed property after one year by the 
sheriff for law enforcement education at the Cente 


Under this program the first two-week basic edu 
cation short course for law enforcement officials is 
being conducted January 29 through February 9, 
1962. Courses offered have been labeled “imperative 
for all law enforcement officers in all sections of the 
state by the Oklahoma Council on Law Enforcement 
Education. The Council has been set up under chai 
manship of Chief Robert Lester, Norman, Okla., 
Police Department, to implement intent of the Legis 
lature’s act establishing the first official statewide 
Police Academy at the University of Oklahoma. 
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CHIEF BRANNON EXONERATED 


Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City, Missouri, 
who last summer was the victim of a political maneu- 
ver, unusually vicious in that it publicly besmirched 
his character and professional integrity, has been 
completely exonerated by the Circuit Court, and the 
City Council of Kansas City has circulated a resolu 
tion it adopted on December 1, 1961, as follows: 


“Whereas, the Circuit Court of Jackson County has 
decided that said indictment was wholly without 
merit, that Chief Brannon was guilty of no crime, and 


entered an order dismissing said indictment; and 


“Whereas, the action of the Circuit Court in dis 
missing said indictment coincided with the near-unani 
mous belief of the people of Kansas City that he was 
innocent of said charges and had always conscientious 


ly performed the duties of his office; and 


“Whereas, the prosecuting attorney of Jackson 
County, Missouri, has announced that he will not ap 
peal from the judgment dismissing said indictment, 
and therefore, said judgment will be a final and com 


plete vindication of Chief Brannon, NOW THEREFOR 
‘BE IT RESOLVED BY THE COUNCIL OF KANSAS CiITry 


“That the Council hereby reaffirm its faith in the 
innocence of Chief Brannon, a faith wholly unshaken 
in spite of said indictment; commend him for his 
poise and dignity during these months of severe trial, 
publicly acknowledge his singular ability for organiz 
ing and directing a police department, and declare 
our contidence in his honor and integrity as a man 


and as a law enforcement officer. 


“Br IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that we express our sin 
cere regret for the humiliation and mental distress 
suffered by Chief Brannon as the result of these un 
just charges, and our apologies for the misguided zeal 


ol the officials responsible therefor. 


“Br I FURTHER RESOLVED, that we concur in the 
recent editorial in the Kansas City Star commenting 
upon the injustice wrought upon Chief Brannon and 
expressing satisfaction over his vindication by a cou 


ageous judge.” 


Kansas City, along with St. Joseph and St. Louis, is 
one of the very few municipalities in the United States 
in which the State exercises direct control over the 
police department. In Missouri the Governor ap 
points a Board of Police Commissioners for thes 
cities, which, in turn, is responsible for the police 
function, including the appointment of the Chief ol 


Police. 


Mr. Brannon, whose plans for the future may in 
clude a return to public service, is presently practicing 
law in partnership with his brother, John G. Brannon, 
1127 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting “Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR @ PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 

“SOFT RAY'’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 














COMPLETELY 
TRANSISTORIZED 














989 W. King, Decatur, Ill. 
PHONE 429-5371 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


BRACKET 


MONSTRATION 


NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED 
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Testing Car 


Submergence 


Passenger cars, undamaged by impact in plunges 
from roads and bridges into deep water, will float from 
four to eight minutes before submerging, and the besi 
time and method for occupants, if uninjured, to es- 
cape or be rescued is through a window while the 
vehicle is afloat. 

These are two of the most important preliminary 
findings following eight days of testing to determine 
the best methods for escape or rescue in such accidents 
in the national car submersion project) conducted 
recently in a water-filled pit at Williamston, Michigan. 

The program was a cooperative undertaking of the 
American Red Cross, Indiana University, and the 
Michigan State Police and State Highway Depart- 
ments, the first extensive test of its type in this coun- 
try. Motivating the study was the fact that about 
100 persons die annually in this type of accident in 
the United States. 

Underwater examinations of the submerged vehicles 
were made by Michigan State Police skin divers under 
the supervision of Lt. Jack Foster and Cpl. William 
Carter of East Lansing headquarters. Richard Brown, 
national director of Red Cross water salety services, 
Was project’ coordinator. Bernard) Kuhn, Indiana 
University graduate student and technical adviser 
of the project, will use the tests and the findings fon 
his doctoral thesis at the university. 

Michigan Highway Department personnel and 
equipment prepared the site and assisted in the launch 
ing and recovery of the vehicles. 

Fifty-three submersions were made, using six older 
model and two 1961 vehicles, all front-mounted en 
gine passenger cars. ‘The drops were made from 
heights of two to 20 feet and at speeds from five 
to 16 miles an hour into 12 feet of water. No passen 
gers were used. Most of the tests involved plunging 
the vehicles, wheels down, from ramps into the water. 
Several free-fall tests, by means of crane hoist: and 
cable,; were made with cars dropped into the watei 
on their sides or tops. 

Preliminary findings included: 

Cars with windows intact and closed will float 
longer than those with glass area open or broken, pro 
viding greater opportunity for escape or rescue. The 
tighter the body construction, the longer the vehicle 
will float. 

\s the vehicle submerges, the passenger compart 
ment fills with water, compressing trapped air to the 
rear and into the trunk area. If the car levels at the 
bottom, the air pocket repositions itself in the roo! 
of the passenger compartment above door and window 
openings. ‘This pocket of air will vary in size accord- 
ing to the submerged position of the car, its roo! 
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design, and whether the glass area has remained in 
tact. ‘The opening of doors or windows on the sub 
merged vehicle does not affect the size of this air 
pocket. Passenger compartments of the test vehicles, 
with windows open or closed, were water-filled about 
the same time the cars disappeared below the surlace 
There was one exception in the air pocket movement 
pattern. This was a compact car in’ which the 
air was not forced into the trunk but remained 
in the rear of the passenger compartment while sub 
merging, 

If the occupant is unable to leave while the cai 
is on the surface, he should get to the rear of the pas 
senger compartment in order to breathe the trapped 
air while planning escape, after submersion, through 
the nearest window, by opening a door, on by breaking 
the back window. Water inflow pressure would make 
escape or rescue through an open window difficult 
while the vehicle is submerging. 

Rescue of persons from a still buoyant car should 
be effected through a window, with the rear window 
considered the best place. Rear window glass is usual 
ly of the tempered type, and this can be easily shat 
tered by a hard object, such as a hammer or center 
punch. 


The rescue of occupants in a station wagon with 
windows closed should, if possible, be through the tail 
gate. Persons trapped in such vehicles would prob 
ably have a better chance of escape if the tail gate 
could be manually opened from the inside. 

Doors cannot be opened on submerging cars until 
the water pressure equalizes inside and out. If not 
damaged on impact, doors can be opened after sub- 
mersion. Windows, if undamaged, can be rolled down 
at any time 

Vehicles with front-mounted engines sink nose first 
and in water 15 feet or deeper may turn completely 
over and settle on their tops. In the test depth of 12 
feet, vehicles settled to the bottom in 10 seconds o1 
less after passing beneath the surface. 

Cars with windows closed and dropped on their 
sides or tops righted themselves before submerging to 
the bottom wheels down. Those with windows open 
upon entering the water with wheels up will probably 
No apprecia- 
ble amount of trapped air was found in the passenger 


remain in that position in submerging. 


compartments of vehicles which submerged wheels up. 

The use of safety belts would increase the chances 
of occupants escaping injury in the initial impact 
in the plunge into the water. 








Tailored in 3 Superb Fabrics 









Exclusive with Creighton! New, light- 
weight air-conditioned fabric. The cool- 








Loaded with Top-Value Features 


WASH 'N WEAR e Generous tailoring throughout. 
¢ 65% Dacron 35% Cotton Poplin e Perfect-fit collar and sleeves. 
¢ 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin © Stands up to long, tough wear. 

CREIGHTON-AIRE ¢ Styled for comfort and looks. 


e Will never shrink or fade. 
est Uniform Shirt you ever wore! e Unconditionally guar- iteed. 











Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. Stocked in popular styles . . . or individually 
designed to meet any special requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, 


Medium Blue and Navy. Sanforized, Mercerized, Vat Dyed. 
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THE ELECTRONIC 
VELOCITY ANALYZER 


The Electronic Velocity Ana- 
lyzer 1s an improved Doppler 
Radar Speed Meter, that uner- 
ringly indicates the speed of 
motor vehicles from 0-100-MPH. 
The initial cost is low . . . yet 
it features high quality, top per- 
formance, and in addition, sec- 
tionalized construction to insure 
prompt replacement service. 


WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


FEATURES 


Completely Transistorized 


Two-way Operation By 
One Man 

Long or Short Range 
Mechanical Meter Lock 
Superb High-Quality 
Construction 


Rugged Cast-Aluminum 
Housing 


0-100 Mile Speed Range 
Low in Cost 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 


M.P.H. (Pneumatic) Speed Timer . . . Lie Detectors, Portable & Desk Models ... 


Miniature Radio-Surveillance Equipment . . 


. Portable X-Ray Units .. . Microscopes 


and Accessories 


424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


NIGHT 


SPLCKS 


and #@ BILLIES 


KO) | 


klub 


15 Meeker Street - West Orange, N. J. 


Choose from 
a wide variety of 
styles and finishes 


Night sticks of rosewood 
and locust natural or 
stained in 24” and 26” 
lengths. Billies of lignum 
vitae, and rosewood 8” to 
12” long. Special clubs 
made to order in a choice 
of woods. 

For the best, specify 
K. O. KLuBs made by 
KOHAUT, 2 name backed by 
over 70 years of experience 
in wood turning. 


Write for free 
illustrated folder 10 


Dealer inquiries invited. 
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MARINES’ MOONLIGHTING POLICY 


Law enforcement administrators, particularly thos 
in the vicinity of a Marine Corps installation, may be 
interested in policy applying to “mocnlighting’” Ma 
rines. Marine Corps Order 1050.10, forwarded to 
the Department of Justice by the Provost Marshal at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, California 
indicates the Department of the Navy has ruled that 
members of the U.S. Marine Corps on active duty are 
prohibited from accepting part-time employment as 
law enforcement officers for a public police force 
but they may work as security guards for a_ private 
civilian employer. 


Point System and the Motorist 


The cost of attorney fees incurred by motorist 
members delending themselves against accusations ol 
violating certain traffic and motor vehicle laws will 
now be reimbursed by the AAA Automobile Club ol 
Maryland. This announcement, unprecedented in 
the 60-year history of the Club, was made recently 
by P. R. Nickerson, general counsel 


Mr. Nickerson explained the Club’s action in thes 
words: “With all the recent attention that has been 
paid to revising and enforcing. our motor vehicle code, 
one very important factor has been overlooked—th¢ 


motorist. A motorist who is accused of a violation can 
no longer afford, for reasons of convenience, to sim 
ply plead guilty and pay a fine. Now, because of thi 


new Point Svstem, the convenient way is no longer the 
easy way. It.is not incumbent on the motorist who 
has been accused of a violation to defend himsell 
against the charge as it is his inalienable right to do 
Failure to do so means not only the payment of a 
line, but giving up his driving privilege on a_ piece 
meal basis of one or two points at a time. Phe Auto 
mobiie Club of Maryland, he concluded, believes 
that the same legal recourse which protects a citizen 
against summary conviction for crimes or misdemean 
ors should be available and employed by a motorist a 
cused of a violation of the motor vehicle code 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR GEORGIA 


rf thre 
Georgia Department of Public Safety, succeeding 
Colonel Wm. P. Trotter. One of the first actions 
taken by the 38-year-old safety director was to instruct 


Colonel H. Lowell Conner is now Director 


the Georgia State Patrol to utilize all means neces 
sarv to crack down on traffic law violators and to warn 
the public of the various types of hazardous violations 
which call for automatic suspension or outright revo 
cation of a driver's license. He also reminded the 
public of requirements of the Georgia Safety Respon 
sibility Act, failure to comply with which means sus 
pension of the driver's license, registration certificate 
and license plates of both the owner and the drivei 
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RED PLOT AGAINST POLICE 


There are two general aspects of communist activity: 
the subversive, which entails the quiet penetration ol 
the political, economic and cultural elements of a 
country; and the militant, involving agitation, demon 
strations, riots, insurrection and rebellion. 


Che police of a country must be prepared to cope 
with any eventuality, and the Communists know this. 
\ccordingly, no holds are barred by the Reds in any 
attempt to overthrow or neutralize the police force 
in any vulnerable country. 


This was the essence of a report given by Lyman 
B. Kirkpatrick, Inspector General on the staff of the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, when he 
gave testimony recently before the U. S. Senate In 


ternal Security Subcommittee. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick’s testimony before the Committee 
is available in pamphlet form from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing OI 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., at fifteen cents a copy. 


In it Mr. Kirkpatrick makes reference to a pamphlet 
seized in Europe which outlines the duties of Red 
trained agitators in directing crowds against police 
Included in the seized pamphlet are detailed dia- 
grams illustrating how Red agents can_ effectively 
negate police action by planned maneuvers. These 
are reproduced in the Government Printing Office 


booklet. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick emphasized, though, that only a 
lew of the demonstrators in a crowd realize that they 
are the dupes in a cool but gigantic war being waged 
in the Free World. He added that the better a police 
force is, the greater its efficiency and the higher its 
competence in preserving the peace, the more neces 
sarv it is for the Reds to destroy it 


IAl LAUNCHES MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The International Association for Identification, 
under the guidance this year of President Vincent 
B. Hurlbut, is conducting an intensive membership 
campaign. 

Any Identification Officer interested in becoming a 
member of the [AI may contact Andrew N. TVoriello, 
Regional Vice President, 229 High Street, Niles, Ohio, 
or any other member of the organization, lor appli 


cation blanks. 


The International Association for Identification, 
one of the veteran organizations in the police field, 
is holding its 47th Annual Conterence in St. Louis, 
Missouri, next year — from July 23 to 26, inclusive. 
The St. Louis Police Department will host both the 
IAI and the IACP in 1962, the latter Conference be 


ing October 6-11. 
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1 message of the utmost importance from the 


WORLD’S FOREMOST 
SCHOOL OF LIE DETECTION 


fesults with the polygraph are reaching degrees 
of accuracy unheard of only ten years ago. By 
far, most of the credit goes to the advancement 


of the polygraph examiner’s technique. Proof of 
this is best seen when comparisons are made by 
examiners schooled in the old methods ... after 


attending our seminars on technique improvement. 


At The National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion all the non-practical subject matter has been 
trimmed away in favor of developing the latest, 
more useful, more productive skills. 


Write or call Mr. Franklin Stone, Registrar, 


today for our latest Bul- 

letin. Find out why more [— anna TS ae] 
md 
Tr ey 


and more Federal, State 
and Local Law enforce 
ment agencies are send 
ing their men to New 
York City for polygraph 
training 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-5241 











Write For Our 124 Page Catalog 


Specify Your Title On Your Re juest 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


2000 Anson Drive, Melrose Park, Illinois 
PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOG ON YOUR OFFICIAL LETTERHEAD 

















FBI GRADUATES 68TH CLASS 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg and Roget 
H. Ferger, President and Publisher of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, were the guest speakers at the graduation 
ceremonies of the 68th Session of the FBI National 
Academy in Washington, D. C., on November 8, 1961. 


In his address to the members of the graduating 
class, their relatives and the hundreds of other guests 
in attendance, Mr. Ferger stressed the fact that “the 
burdens of investigation and law enforcement in this 
day and time are not negative forces in our nation and 
community, but rather have a positive aspect.” He 
expressed the wish that “the general public more fully 
comprehended that the task of every officer of the law 
is to protect the innocent as well as to ferret out the 
guilty.” 

Secretary of Labor Goldberg emphasized that the 
maintenance of one of the most fundamental Ameri 
can concepts—“that of individual right’—is the di- 
rect responsibility of the law enforcement officer. ‘The 
very essence of a government of laws rather than ol 
men, he said, is the officer's duty not only to discover 
and apprehend violators but also to observe the legiti- 
mate rights of individuals. 


Assistant Attorney General Herbert J. Miller, Jr., 
assisted by FBI Director ]. Edgar Hoover, presented 
the diplomas to the 80 graduates. Including the offi- 
cers who attended this session, 4,093 men have gradu 
ated from the National Academy since its inception. 
Of this number, over 28 per cent of those still active in 
law enforcement are executive heads of their depart- 
ments. 


AUTO THEFT SEMINAR 


The International Association of Automobile ‘Thett 
Investigators will have its annual seminar at the 
University of Oklahoma’s Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, Norman, Oklahoma, next 
year. Departing from previous policy, it will meet in 
early October rather than during the summer months. 
Meetings of the Executive Committee and some other 
groups will start Sunday, September 30, and the semi- 
nar is scheduled for Monday, October | through 4, 
1962. 

President of the IAATI this year is William P. 
Scanland, Department of Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, 
Calif. Other officers are John G. Williams, Metro- 
politan Police Department, Washington, D. C., first 
vice president; George R. Harkness, Police Depart- 
ment, Kansas City, Mo., second vice president; Howard 
Watson, State Highway Patrol, Columbus, Ohio, third 
vice president; and ‘T. S. Secrest, Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles, Raleigh, N. C., secretary-treasurer. Othei 
members of the Board of Directors are Glen H. 
McLaughlin, Texas Department of Public Safety, 
immediate past president; Richard Jerabek, Police 
Department, St. Louis, Mo.; Harold W. Olsen, Wash- 
ington State Patrol, Tacoma, Wash.; and Charles M. 
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Lindsey, Virginia State Police, Richmond. — James 
Robinson, coordinator and legal consultant for the 
Southwest Center for Law Enforcement Education, 


was appointed advisor for the group. 


IAATI meetings and the seminar will be held in 
the University of Oklahoma’s new 4 million dollar 
Center for Continuing Education, new home olf the 
Southwest Center for Law Enforcement Education 
and, more recently, the state's official Police Academy 
for Basic ‘Training. 


N. Y. Training Council Report 


Annual report of the Municipal Police 
Council, State of New York, has been released and 
is being sent by Executive Director Orrell A. York 
to police officials who indicated interest in the report 
at the recent [ACP Conference in Montreal. 


l raining 


This covers progress report in the statewide ad 
ministration of police training programs provided 
lor by state statute, effective July 1, 1959, completion 
of which is a prerequisite to permanent appointment 
as a police officer in any county, city, town, village 
or police district in the state of New York. 

hose interested in receiving copy of the report 
may apply to Mr. Orrell A. York, Executive Director, 
Municipal Police Training Council, 155 Washington 
Avenue, Albany 12, New York. 


Poison Control Centers 


A directory of Poison Control Centers throughout 
the United States is now available from the U. S. De 
partment of Health,, Education and Welfare and _ is 
called to the attention of police departments, since 
there may be an emergency in which knowledge of lo 
cation of the nearest center would be important. The 
directory lists, alphabetically by states and cities, the 
facilities which provide on a 24-hour basis to the medi 
cal profession information concerning the prevention 
and treatment of accidents involving ingestion of poi 
sonous and potentially poisonous substances. Requests 
for copy of the directory should be sent to Pub 
lic Health Service, Division of Accident Prevention, 
National Clearinghouse for Poison Control Centers, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


NEW LICENSES FOR YOUNG KEYSTONERS 


Since the middle of November, any Pennsylvanian 
under the age of 18 applying for a driver's license is 
being issued a special red-colored permit authorizing 
driving only under certain conditions, the main points 
of which forbid driving between midnight and 5 a.m. 
unless accompanied by a parent, and provide that, in 
the event of a conviction of a traffic violation or in 
volvement in an accident caused by the juvenile’s own 
recklessness or carelessness, his license shall be sus- 
pended until he reaches the age of 18. 
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CONFERENCE 
CALENDAR 


Listings should include dates, place 
and headquarters hotel; and should 
reach THE POLICE CHIEF by the Ist 
of the month preceding month of 


ISSsive 





1962 


Apr. 2-3—4Ist Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference 
and Exhibit, Hote! Statler Hilton, Boston, Mass. 
(Bert Harmon, Manager, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 54 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass.) 


May 1-3—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, 9th Annual 
Conference, Munger Moss Motel, Lebanon, Mo. 


June 15-17—Annual Colt’s—Indiana University Police 
Combat Pistol Match, Bloomington, Ind. Open 
only to bona fide police officers. 


Sept. 30—Oct. 4—Annual meeting and seminar, Interna- 
tional Association of Automobile Theft Investi- 
gators, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. 


SNOW TIRES FOR POLICE 


Pennsylvania State Police patrol cars will be equip 
ped this winter with the world’s first snow tires spe 
cifically tested for high speed police work, according 
to State Police Commissioner Colonel Frank G. M« 
Cartney, who added that the tires were driven at a 
minimum speed of 90 miles an hour continuously 
for a distance of 80 miles on a test track. 


Che tires, designed by Goodyear ‘Tire and Rubber 
Company, were the first snow tires to survive the test 
without throwing any tread rubber or showing any 
signs of tread separation, cracking in the grooves, o1 
blowing out. 


Captain William J. Garrick, chief quartermaster 
lor the State Police, said that at last it was believed 
a solution had been found for getting patrol cars 
over snow-covered back roads without reducing theit 
effectiveness on well-ploughed, or even dry, main 
highways. 
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POLICE KILLERS 


in these situations the subject is looking for you and 
in most instances will observe you first. Use every 


From Page 20 


advantage of cover and proceed on the basis that a 
police killing occurs most often under these circum 
stances. 

Many “disturbance” calls should be approached un 
This is frequently 
the emotionally enraged killer, but like the hardened 
criminal above, he has the advantage of knowing what 


der the same conditions as above. 


he is going to do. Again, in most instances, he will 


observe the officer first. 

Ihe policeman’s daily duty is one of hard -reality, 
a blend of complaints concerning “barking dogs” 
and “noisy boys,” traffic snarls and traffic tragedy, 
and along with it the dangers inherent in the hard- 
ened criminal, the mentally unstable, the emotionally 
disturbed, the “trigger-happy punk,” and the reck- 
less motorist. “Those who have given their lives to 
the community and the law enforcement prolession 
were dedicated and courageous men. Every communi 
ty expects its officers to take such risks and provide 
such protection. The community then has a moral 
obligation to be vitally interested in the welfare ol 
its police agency, not only its salary and numerical 
strength, but also the caliber of men it attracts, the 
morale of the force, and, of great importance, the 
extent of professional training aftorded. 








the RESPONSIBILITY 
of Polygraph 
LEADERSHIP 


**. . . does not stop 
with building 
the most successful 


LIE DETECTOR” 


Leadership in polygraph interrogation . . imposes re- 
sponsibility for ever greater service to the law enforce- 
ment profession. 

As police officials of smaller, as well as large commun- 
ities, turn to the polygraph for effective law enforce- 
ment .. we are prepared to meet their special needs. 





Only the Keeler Polygraph organization offers a com 
plete service, including: A survey of your polygraph 
requirements; approved examiner training, if needed; 
and the positive-pattern KEELER Polygraph. 







president 


6-35.14 


Write for vour copy 
“The History of Scientific 
Lie Detection’’. 





Div. of Associated Research, Inc., 3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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POSITIONS 
OPEN 


Cinker oF Pouice. Experience and education in the 
police profession is required. Salary, 59,500 per year 
and up. Apply to Village Manager's Office, 5127 Oak 


ton Street, Skokie. Illinois. 


Pouce CHier. 
being sought to serve as Chiel of Police lor Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. ‘This 70-man department serves a popu 
lation of 33,000. Starting salary is $7,500 per year. 
Prerequisites include three years of continuous muni 


\ highly qualified individual is 


cipal police administration experience at any rank. 
Additional consideration will be given to academic 
training at the college or university level. 


Both the written and the oral examinations will 
be administered by the IACP Field Service Division, 
and will be given at Idaho Falls, February 26 and 27, 
1962, respectively. Applicants will have to pay their 
own expenses to the examinations. “Phe Idaho Falls 
Police Department recently has been surveyed by the 
Field Service Division, and this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a qualified man. 

Please reply to the Field Service Division by Feb 
ruary I, 1962, 910 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., including a resumé of experience, age, marital 
status, educational background and health. —Appli- 
cants will be notified of the exact time and place ol 
the written exam by return mail. 


POLICE-FIRE INTEGRATION—NEW SURVEY 


\ new and comprehensive survey of the status, or- 
ganization and location of functionally, partially on 
completely integrated police and fire services has just 
been released by the Cleveland Bureau of Govern 
mental Research. The 77-page report was prepared by 
Howard I. Bruce, research assistant for the Bureau, 
as thesis for his M.S. degree at Ohio State University. 


Phe report is one of the most all-inclusive, lactwise, 
published on the subject and includes an interesting 
section on the European origin and history of the 
combined public safety forces. “The movement in the 
United States is confined largely to the last two decades 
and is attributed to the squeeze resulting from the 
public demand for more and better government serv- 
ices and public employee demands for better wages 
and working conditions. 


Mr. Bruce reports 73 known municipalities in the 
United States and Canada having some degree ol 
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integration, with the Canadian Province of Quebe: 
accounting for 27 of these, followed by the states ol 
Michigan and Illinois, with I4 and 8, respectively 
One half of these cities have a population of under 


14,332; one half over this figure, the largest being 
Dearborn, Michigan, with a population of 112,007 
lo date, 15 cities have abandoned the system, amount 
ing to 17 per cent of all cities on the North American 


continent known to have utilized some form of polic 
lire unification. 


From the economy standpoint, Mr. Bruce reports 
the first year of integration is usually expensive, but 


“in the long run the savings made through improve 


manpower utilization, especially in the rapidly growing 
residential community, more than olfsets this initial 
outlay.” 


Phe city of Oak Park, Michigan, is reported as an 
example. It has found that its per capita cost ol 
lire and police protection has risen slower than th 
national average from 1953 through 1959. Following 
adoption of police-fire unification, the per capita cost 
rose from $8.07 to a peak ol $12.57, but has since 
trailed off to $11.62 in 1959.) During 


the national average has increased steadily from $10.68 


the same pel iod 


to $20.55 per capita. 


With reference to the subject of lire ratings, Mi 
Bruce finds no evidence that unification has affected 
insurance rates or fire losses in any of the municipali 
ties adopting it. No city has been recorded as having 
a worse rating alter the adoption of integration; 
several cities have received better ratings, although this 
was not necessarily due to integration. “Data on fire 
losses indicate there is no significant trend one way 
or the other,” he concludes 


Pri 1 Survey, Police-Fire Integration in the Uni 
ed States and Canada may be purchased trom the 
Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Research, ‘Ven 
Pen Euclid Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio, for $2.00 


pel COpy. 


FIRE AND ARSON INVESTIGATION 


The second annual Northwest Fire and Arson Inves 
tigation Seminar will be held in Portland. Oregon, 
the week of May 28, 1962, Fire Chief Ken Hickey ol 
Parkrose announces. Organized for both law enforces 
ment officers and fire service personnel, the seminai 
is conducted under the auspices of the Extension Di 
vision, Oregon State System of Higher Education 


One of several outstanding speakers will be Fred 
Kk. Inbau, professor of law, Northwestern University 
\gencies cooperating in last year’s seminar included 
lire underwriters, auto thelt bureaus, metropolitan 
and county fire chiefs and their associations, local and 
state police, the FBI, district attorneys and privat 
agencies. Information may be secured from the Gen 
eral Extension Division, Fire and Arson Investigation 
Seminar, 1633 S.W. Park, Portland 1, Oregon 
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Enrolled in November, 1961, 
and posted as provided in 
IACP. Constitution & Rules 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


IRAQ 
Baghdad—Mahmood, Lukman Selim, Lieutenant, Na- 
tional Police of Iraq, Customs Police. 
PERU 
Lima—Arce Franco, Victor, Inspector General, Policia 
Fiscal del Peru, Ministerio de Hacienda. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Gokay, Mehmet, Sergeant, Communication [Di- 
vision, General Police Directory. 
—Utnier, Remzi, Sergeant, Communication Division, 








General Police Directory. 
Izmir—Giray, Suat, Chief of Police, Izmir Police School. 
VIETNAM 
Cholon—Chan, Nguyen Duy, Ist Lieutenant, Civil Guard 
of Vietnam. 
—Nam, Nehiem Xuan, Ist Lieutenant, Civil Guard of 
Vietnam. 
Saigon—Binh, Than Van, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of 
Vietnam. 
-Chau, Nguyen Ngoc, Captain, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 
—~Dam, Nguyen Tai, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 
-De, Nguyen Nhu, 2nd Lieutenant, Civil Guard of 
Vietnam. 
-Hai, Nguyen Van, 2nd Lieutenant, Civil Guard of 
Vietnam. 
—Minh, Vu Thanh, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 
Quy, Doan Danh, Lieutenant, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 
—Sy, Nguyen Thi, Ist Lieutenant, Civil Guard of 
Vietnam. 
UNITED STATES 
CALIFORNIA 
Indio—Hunt, Homer L., Chief of Police. 
COLORADO 
Broomfield—Stevens, Charles V., Chief of Police. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bethany—Sullivan, Joseph F., Lieutenant, Commanding 
Safe and Loft Division, Connecticut State Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Behn, Gerald A., Special Agent in Charge, 
U. S. Secret Service. 
—Boring, Floyd M., Assistant Special Agent in Charge, 
U. S. Secret Service. 
—Campion, John Edward, Assistant Special Agent in 
Charge, U. S. Secret Service. 
—Dagen, Verne C., Police Consultant, ICA, Public Safe- 
ty Division, USOM/Liberia, c/o State Department 
Mail Room. 
—de Freese, L. F., Special Agent in Charge, U.S. Secret 


Service. 
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FLORIDA 
Longboat Key—Stowers, Charles E., Chief of Police. 
Pensacola—Lewis, Clyde W., Acting Chief of Police. 
Port Everglades—Hamm, Charles G., Chief of Security, 
Broward County Port Authority. 
ILLINOIS 
Palos Hills—Brin, E. Stanley, Chief Instructor, Depart- 
ment of Police. 
Springfield—Hall, William T., Lieutenant, Commanding 
Detective Section, Illinois State Police. 
IOWA 
Cedar Falls—Wood, Roger A., Chief of Police. 
MISSOURI 
Saint Joseph—Burke, Edward C., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Roselle Park—Price, Wesley B., Chief of Police. 
NEW YORK 
New York—Pierce, Lawrence W., Deputy Commissioner 
in Charge of Youth Program, New York City Pol'ce 
Department. 
OHLO 
Bexley—Snoots, Homer A., Chief of Police. 
TEXAS 
Bryan—Guseman, John L., Chief of Police. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CANADA 
Quebec: Montreal—Lamoureaux, Mare-Henri, Special 
Officer, Quebec Provincial Police. 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan—Bird, Jorge, Commissioner, Puerto Rico Po- 
lice. 
UNITED STATES 
CONNECTICUT 
Waterbury—Keeler, Gordon W., Director, Employee Re- 
lations and Plant Security, Anaconda American 
Brass Company. 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden—Sweeney, W. F., Manager, Security and Pro- 
tection, Radio Corporation of America. 


ANOTHER “FIFTY YEAR” MAN 
In the year 1962 Deputy Chief Walter L. Kurcon, 
Meriden, Connecticut, will 
start his 50th year in law 


Department ol Police, 


enforcement service. 

In 1912 he was ap- 
pointed a supernumer- 
ary policeman on_ the 
Meriden force and the 
following year to regulan 
patrolman. In 1920 he 
was promoted to Traffic 
Sergeant—the first offi 
cer to hold that position. 
len years later he was 
named Lieutenant of De- 
tectives and in two years the Lieutenant was changed 
to Captain. And in 1932 he was also promoted to 
Deputy Chiel of Police. He has continued in that 
post for the past 28 years, to set a record for tenure 
in the state of Connecticut and perhaps in_ the 
country. 

Deputy Chief Kurcon is a member of the ITACP. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Listing for courses must be 
received by Ist of month pre- 
ceding month of issue— 


12—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Tech- 
niques of Instruction, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


13—(Feb. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Command Officers’ 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 


19—Five-day Seminar in Accident Investigation in 
Indiana, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $150) 
26—Five week, 28th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 
28—(to Mar. 2) Southeast Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs. Location to be an- 
nounced. (Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, III.) 
1—3-day, 6th Oklahoma Institute on Juvenile Prob- 
lems, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 
5—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Personnel Manage- 
ment and Supervisory Procedures, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 
5—2-week, Police Training Methods and Programs, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

5—3-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
Administrators’ 
University, East 


7—Three-day, Law Enforcement 
Conference, Michigan State 
Lansing, Mich. 

11—Three-day, 3rd Southwest Polygraph Examina- 
tion Clinic, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 

12—Five-day Conference, Industrial Plant Protec- 
tion Supervisors, Center for Police Training, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

12—Five-day, Photography in Law Enforcement 
Seminar, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

13—(Mar. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Traffic Law Enforcement 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

14—8-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

19—Pive-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part I, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
(Must enroll for Part II also, June 18) 
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26—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (Appli- 
cation deadline, February 28, 1962) 

2—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

2—3-week, Police Traffic Records — Analysis and Use 
of Data, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

5—2-day, South Central In-Service Training Con- 
ference for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Houston, Texas. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

16—5-day, Northeast Traffic Court Conference, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

16—(to May 19) 20th session, Peace Officers’ Basic 
Training class, Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California Peace Officers Train- 
ing Center, Riverside County Sheriff's Depart 
ment, Riverside, California. 

16—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

16—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Supervi- 
sion, Center for Police Training, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

23—(to May 11) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

30—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

2—2-day, Northeast In-Service Training Program 
for Graduates of TPA Training Program and 
their Chiefs: Massachusetts State Police. (Loca- 
tion to be announced.) 

7—Five-day, 8th Southwest Homicide Investigation 
Seminar, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 


~ 
| 


7—Five-day, Police Juvenile ‘Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

14—(to June 1) Traffic Law Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

14—2-week, Northeast Police Traffic Training Pro- 
gram: Traffic Law Enforcement, Boston, Mass. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Ev- 
anston, III.) 

20—Six-day, Institute on Police Community Rela 
tions, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

22—Three-day, Ist Southwest Police Administration 
Seminar, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North: Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

28—Three-day, Ist Southwest Seminar on Narcotics 
Investigation, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 

4—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

4-S—Eastern Region Traffic Court Conference, Ford- 
ham University, New York, N. Y. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 
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Jun. 4—5-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 4—3-week, Accident Investigation — Administration 
and Techniques, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 7—2-day, North Central In-Service Training Pro- 
gram for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs: Ohio State Patrol. Location to 
be announced. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III.) 


Jun. 11—Four-day Firearms Training School, Center for 
Police Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (Regis. $50) To be followed by annual Colt’s- 
Indiana U Police Combat Pistol Match, open only 
to bona fide police officers, Jun. 15-17. 


Jun. 12—(Jun. 12-13, 19-20, 26) Accident Investigation 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 


Jun. 12—2-day Seminar, Chiefs of TPA Training Program 
Graduates, Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, III. 


Jun. 18—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part 
II, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. (Must have completed Part I. Mar. 19) 


Jun. 28—2-day, Northwestern In-Service Training Con- 
ference for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Portland, Oregon. (Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl.) 


Jul. 9—5-day, Mountain Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Jul. 16—2-week, Eastern Police Traffic Training Pro- 
gram: Accident Investigation, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Sept. 10—5-day, Southern Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 


Oct. 15—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 18—3-day, In-Service Seminar, Graduates of TPA 
Training Program, Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 22—(to Nov. 9)—Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 


1963 


Apr. 15—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 14—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 


1964 


Apr. 13—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 12—Four-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 
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Ill.) CHIEF. 

Sept. 10—2-week, Southeastern Police Traffic Training , : . 
. pa . as 7 : American District Telegraph Co 13 
Program: Traffic Law Enforcement, University \ : relepl rel h ¢ _ 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (Northwestern Uni- merican belephone & Lelegraph Go. 

> : * me 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) V. H. Blackinton & Co., Ine, Je 
; : \. C. Cossor, Limited 17 

Sept. 10—3-week, Accide vestigation — Administration . e< 

ept. 1 eek \ccident In estigati - AGministra Creighton Shirt Company, Inc 33 
and Techniques, Northwestern University Traf- dai 
i é ‘ W.S. Darley & Co 3) 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. P 

Faurot, Ine. i) 

Sept. 13—(to June 16, 1963) Traffic Police Administra- Federal Laboratories, Inc. 5] 
tion Training Program, gga University Hammersmith-Kortmever Co | 
Traffic Insti , Evanston, . 

Traffic Institute, Evanston, I Hamburger Woolen Co., Inc 19 

Oct. 1—Four-day Seminar, International Association of LACP Field Service Division 50 
Automobile Theft Investigators, Southwest Cen- Keeler Polygraph (Associated Research) 37 
ter for Law Enforcement Education, University John C. Kohaut, Inc 5 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. Metcalf Brothers & Co 9 

. . = 4 o 

Oct. 1—3-week, Traffic Law Enforcement — Adminis- Muni-Quip Corporation 31 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern University National Training Center of Lie Detection 535 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. Prudential Insurance Company of America 15 
- ; peer ; ae : Si ie Finger Pri aboratorie 25 

Oct. 8—5-day, Central Traffic Court Conference, North- irchic Finget Print Laboratories = 
western University School of Law, Chicago, III. C.. Hi. Stoelting Co. 4 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Ev- C. H. Stoelting Co a 
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anston, III.) Charles C Thomas, Publisher 23 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXVIII 


Subjects covered in the January through December, 
1961, issues of The Police Chief are indexed here 
alphabetically, followed by month of issue and page 


number. 


Accident proneness, Feb. 35 

Ad series features police career, May 28 

Adler, J. A., editor, Dictionary of Criminal Science, Oct. 30 

Age limit of 18 for fully licensed drivers in Pennsylvania, 
Dec. 40 

Air conditioning for police cars, Minnesota, Mar. 37 

Aircraft, Maryland State Police purchase, Jan. 31 

\ir-to-ground operation, Minnesota, Apr. 22 

Alabama Dept. of Public Safety, 25th anniversary, Jan. 14 

Alabama Highway Patrol cadets, Feb. 16 

Albright, C. W., obituary, Jan. 48 

Alexandria, Virginia, changes title from superintendent to 
chief, Mar. 41 

\ll-emergency vehicle, Aug. 28 

Allen, Edward J., Apalachin aftermath, Mar. 18 

Allen, Edward J., specialization barriers (in _ police-fire 
integration), Jul. 5 

American Municipal Association, consultation service on 
traffic problems, Jul. 16 

American Society of Criminology, new officers, Feb. 14 

Annett, Robert V., police services on controlled access 
highways, Jan. 8 

Anti-crime legislation, Jul. 20 

Anti-litter campaign launched by Connecticut, Nov. 58 

Apalachin aftermath, Mar. 18 

(pathy toward bad drivers, Sept. 34 

\rizona, ILHS sponsors course for safety heads of, Jan. 22 

Arm, Walter, case for the police, Apr. 5 

Arm, Walter, Operation Security, Mar. 8 

Arson investigation seminar, University of 
Jan. 31, Jul. 31 

Arson seminar, northwest, in Oregon, Dec. 38 

Arson seminar, Purdue University, Apr. 37 

Ashworth, Ray, obituary, Jan. 4 

Assaults, crime-community responsibility, by J. 
Hoover, Mar. 4 

Associated Police Communication Officers, annual meet- 
ing, Jul. 50 

\thens, Ohio, Police-Fire Appreciation Day, Jun. 42 

Attorney General announces distribution of FBI booklet 
to gas stations, Jul. 30 

\ttorney General releases FBI 
figures, Jul. 24 

Auto safety, youth on wheels, Mar. 33 

Auto theft seminar at Oklahoma U., Dec. 36 

Auto theft seminar, Southwestern Law Enforcement Insti- 
tute, Jun. 48 

Automobile registration statistics, Jul. 18 


Oklahoma, 


dgar 


Uniform Crime Report 


Back to the village green, municipal center in Tenafly, 
N. J., Apr. 20 

Bad checks, preventive techniques, George H. 
Jan. 6 

Badge, identification of asked, Jan. 31 

Badge, significance of, George H. Savord, Sept. 22 

Ban the polygraph? May 41 

Bank robberies, FBI conference on, Sept. 20 

Barton, Col. John S., to head Indiana State Police, Feb. 34 

Baughman, U. E., retires from U. S. Secret Service, 
Aug. 32 


Savord, 
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Baumann, Col. William H., all-emergency vehicle, Aug. 28 

Beckmann, John M., obituary, Jun. 48 

Beg, Lt. Col. Sherullas, Pakistani official visits European 
police, Oct. 28 

Bennett, James V., prison population increase, Feb. 38 

Benson, Larry J., obituary, May 47 

Berry, James R., new traffic consultant, IIHS, Novy. 59 

Bey, Rustum, obituary, Jun. 48 

Bicycle Institute of America, safety program, Jan. 32 

Birdsong, Col. T. B., cuts down Mississippi Highway Pa- 
trol services, Aug. 30 

Birdsong, Col. T. B., heads Mississippi Public Safety Dept. 
and Highway Patrol, Feb. 37 

Blair, Edison T., knowledge of nuclear weapons dispels 
fears, Feb. 4 

Bogue, Winfield L., obituary, Aug. 45 


Bohardt, Capt. Paul H., addresses institute, 


Maryland 


Aug. 34 
Bohardt, Capt. Paul H., joins IACP Field Service Division, 
Jun. 34 


Bollinger, Sam, obituary, Jun. 48 
Bonifacio, Miss Rizalina S., Philippine policewoman visits 
U. S., Mar. 26 
Boy Scouts’ Annual Report Breakfast, Apr. 37 
Boyle, Michael J., president, Massachusetts Police Chiefs, 
Oct. 37 
Brannon, Bernard C., cleared of charges, Dec. 31 
Brazil, police officials publish code of ethics, Aug. 45 
Bronxville, N. Y., canine corps, Jul. 26 
Brostron, Curtis, mobile patrol in St. Louis, Jul. 50 
Brostron, Curtis, St. Louis citizens award, 1960, Mar. 33 
Bucholz, Albert A., obituary, Apr. 47 
Budenz, Rudolph, use of television for traffic control, 
Sept. 6 
Building fund, [ACP, contributors to, Jun. 18 
Buildings, new—-Dade County, Fla., Jun. 32 
—Gulfport, Fla., May 43 
—Norfolk, Va., May 10 
—Pomona, Calif., Sept. 22 
—Rome, N. Y., Oct. 30 
—San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 8 
—Tenafly, N. J., Apr. 20 
—Wyandotte, Mich., Feb. 22 
Burbank, California, requests backs issues, Sept. 31 
Burchett, Col. W. E., heads West Virginia State Police, 
Apr. 26 
Burson, Lt. Col. R. H., becomes deputy director, Georgia 
Highway Patrol, Oct. 38 
Butchers, Maj. Gen. Ralph, PMG, meets German police 
chiefs, Oct. 39 
—participates in IACP Conference, Nov. 4 


= 


‘adet program, Alabama State Patrol, Feb. 16 

‘ahill, Chief Thomas J., San Francisco’s new Hall of Jus- 
tice, Dec. 8 

‘aldwell, Bernard R., Traffic Institute’s 25th Anniversary, 
Aug. 36, Oct. 4 

‘alifornia Commission on standards and training, progress 
report, Apr. 32 

‘alifornia Highway Patrol film used by USIA, Jun. 40 

‘alifornia parole officers, annual meeting, Mar. 26 

‘alifornia Peace Officers’ Association expands training 
and education, Sept. 30 

‘alifornia, traffic deaths, 1960, May 16 

‘ambodia, National Police Academy 
ethics, Aug. 45 

‘ampbell, L. J., Columbia, S. C., 
Jan. 34 

‘anine Corps, books on use of, Jan. 27 
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receives safety award, 
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—Bronxville, N. Y., Jul. 26 

—Chicago trains squad, Mar. 6 

—Cincinnati, O., conveyance for, Oct. 8 
—Danville, Va., conveyance for, Aug. 18 
—Houston, Tex., brochure on, Jan. 26 
—Miami, Fla., organizes, Jan. 28 

—New Orleans, conveyance for, Oct. 8 

-U. S. Air Force sentry dogs, Jan. 24 

—Virginia State Police, organizes, Oct. 6 
‘apital punishment, letter to editor, Jun. 47 
‘apital punishment, Maryland police support, May 
‘ar inspection law, Mississippi, Feb. 37 

‘areer officers, Georgia Highway Patrol, Oct. 38 
‘arol Lane awards, Feb. 27 

‘arrell, Chief Gilbert R., to represent IACP at deaf driver 

symposium, Dec. 7 

‘eylon police official visits U. S., Mar. 32 

‘hallenges of communism, William C. Sullivan, Nov. 10 
‘hapman, Bernard C., obituary, Apr. 47 

‘hieago, Ill, blue lights on vehicles, Sept. 31 
27 


25 


—computer purchased for, Sept. 
—extra jobs by personnel, Aug. 20 
—launches its new electronic communications center, 
Dec. 26 
—Moonlighting in, Aug. 20 
—new communications system, Dec. 26 
—records system for, Sept. 27 
—reorganization of, Nov. 8 
‘hildren’s Bureau, Juvenile delinquency data, Jan. 37 
‘hina, Republic of, police system, Sept. 4 
‘hrysler introduces new police car, Nov. 61 
‘incinnati, canine corps conveyances, Oct. 8 
‘incinnati, juvenile officers meet in, May 50 
‘itizen advisory groups recommended, Mar. 29 
‘itizen counterattack, Dec. 20 
‘itizens Crime Commission reorganized in Washington, 
D. C., Apr. 28 
‘ivil Defense—alarm horns, Mar. 32 
-police advisory committee meets, Aug. 16 
—reorganization of OCDM, Sept. 29 
—seminars for police on, announced, Aug. 16, Oct. 22 
‘leveland Bureau of Governmental Research, survey of 
police-fire integration, Dec. 38 
‘leveland police get new ambulances, Nov. 60 
‘leveland, public square, new lighting for, Feb. 10 
‘ollins, William P., trends in planning plant security, 
Oct. 14 
‘olors for patrol cars, Oct. 38 
‘olt Mfg. Co., introduces new pistol, Jun. 41 
‘ommittee reports at [ACP Conference, Nov. 56 
‘ommunications, new system in Chicago, Dec. 26 
‘ommunism, challenges of, William C. Sullivan, Nov. 10 
ommunism, editorial from Culver City, Oct. 38 
‘ommunism, maneuvers to negate law enforcement, Dec 
35 
‘omputer for Chicago police dept., Sept. 27 
‘onference, emergency medical identification, Aug. 
‘onference, [ACP—information on, Feb. 34 
—invitation from host, Apr. 38 
—notes on arrangements, Jun. 42 
—official notice published, Jul. 12 
—report on proceedings, Nov. 4, 66 
‘onnecticut launches anti-litter campaign, Noy. 58 
‘onner, Col. H. Lowell, heads Georgia Highway Patrol, 
Oct. Dec. 34 
‘ontributions, [ACP Building fund, Jun. 18 
‘ontrolled access highways, police services on, Jan. 8 
‘oon, Thomas F., police-public relations, Mar. 30 
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Curtin, Edward J., 
Cyclists, safety program for, Jan. 32 
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‘ornelius, Arthur, Jr., heads N. Y. State Police, Feb. 34, 
Jun. 41 

‘rime—a community responsibility, Mar. 4 

—and delinquency center in New York, Jun. 14 

—control compact for Guam, Aug. 45 

—prevention, Oregon’s statewide program, May 10 

—reporting, responsibility for, Jul. 26 

—victims of, restitution for, Jun. 40 

‘ure for the sloppy driver, Jun. 12 

‘urriculum development for law enforcement in state col- 
leges, Apr. 14 

retires, May 47 


Dade Co., Florida, new buildings for, Jun. 32 
Damon, Norman C., Traffic Institute’s 25th Anniversary, 
Aug. 36, Oct. 4 
Danville, Virginia, police dogs on three-wheels, Aug. 18 
Dayton, Ohio, radio-equipped police, Jun. 16 
Deaf drivers and pedestrians symposium, Nov. 59 
Death benefits for policemen, Illinois, Sept. 30 
Death penalty, Maryland police support, May 24 
Denver, Colo., reorganized by IACP Field Service Divi- 
sion, Dec. 12 
Detex Watchclock Corp., plant protection handbook, Oct. 18 
Detroit Free Press, edit., beating homicide rap, Mar. 27 
Developing leadership for delinquency control, Aug. 5 
Diabetes, letters to editor, Jan. 42 
Diamond, Harry, to Los Angeles State College, Feb. 42 
Dickson, S. J., Past president of LACP, tribute to, Aug. 4 
Dictionary, Criminal Science, off press, Oct. 30 
Dillon, Martin F., obituary, Jun. 48 
Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Calif., closes, Apr. 32 
Dixon, Lt. Paul N., joins NUTI, Apr. 40 
Dixon, Theodore S., Jr., obituary, Jun. 48 
Dogs—conveyances for, Aug. 18, Oct. 8 
—corps operating, Bronxville, N. Y., Jul. 26 
—corps organized, Chicago, Mar. 6 
—corps organized, Miami, Jan. 28 
—corps organized, Virginia State Police, Oct. 6 
—progress report, Houston, Tex., Jan. 26 
—publications on use of, Jan. 27 
—sentry duty for in USAF, Jan. 24 
Dondero, John, the identification man, Jun. 22 
Driver license system, Florida, Sept. 27 
Driver licenses, special for youths, Dec. 36 
Driver training, Nevada, Apr. 28 
Driver’s record need not be shown, N. Y., Jul. 12 
Drivers Safety Service expands nationwide, Sept. 30 
Dunner, Gene, the police of Venice, Sept. 18 


Educational programs endorsed by Massachusetts Police 
Ass'n, Jun. 50 

Efficient Economy? Wm. W. Nott, Oct. 32 

Eichmann trial seminars, Mar. 28 

Ellis, Frank B., civil defense reorganization, Sept. 29 

Employment, outside, Chicago policy, Aug. 20 

Enforcement report data retracted by IACP Field Service 
Division, Jul. 14 

Eno, David L., tips on public relations, Sept. 26 

Esso Safety Foundation contribution to Field Service 
Division, Aug. 32 

Ethics in administration, Mar. 42 

Evans, Edwin H., obituary, Aug. 45 

Evanston, IIL, police-fire integration from viewpoint of 
experience, Jul. 9 

Exchange subscription, letter to editor, Jun, 47 
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Fair, Col. H. H., leaves West Virginia State Police, Apr. 26 
“Fair play” in investigations and prosecutions, May 4 
Fatal crash drivers, light treatment of, Michigan, Apr. 38 
laurot, Ine., John Dondero, the identification man, Jun. 22 
Federal approach to organized crime, Herbert J. Miller, 
Jr., Nov. 6 
Federal Aviation Agency, regulation on firearms on air- 
craft, Dee. 7 
lederal Bureau of Investigation—annual report, Jan. 29 
—conference series for police, Sept. 20 
—crime prevention for service station operators, Jul. 30 
-fiscal report, 1960-61, Aug. 35 
—graduates 68th academy class, Dec. 10 
—juvenile delinquency data, Jan. 36 
—Law Enforcement Bulletin article on crime reporting 
responsibility, Jul. 26 
—National Academy in 67th session, Jun. 20 
—National Academy graduates 4,000th officer, Jun. 20 
—uniform crime report statistics, Jul. 24 
“ederal Bureau of Narcotics announces training schedule, 
Aug. 45 
Federal Laboratories, Ine., buys Spooner Armor Co., 
Jul. 31 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp., staff addition, Jun. 18 
Fenderson, Bill, editorial on communism, Oct. 38 
lerguson, Colonel John P., elected IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section Chairman, Novy. 5 
Ferrazzi, Wm., heads Massachusetts committee on police 
training, Apr. 45 
lire and arson investigation seminar in Oregon, Dec. 38 
Fire statistics for 1960, Mar. 42 
Firearms in the air, Dec. 7 
Firearms, New England Police Chiefs’ resolution on, Oct. 22 
First aid units, patrol cars as, Jan. 14 
Florida driver license system, Sept. 27 
Florida Highway Patrol, new motorcycle detail, Oct. 36 
Florida Highway Patrol, on-the-road trainees, Mar. 39 
Florida motorists urged to use seat belts, Aug. 43 
Florida Peace Officers Ass'n, annual meeting, Jan. 37 
Florida Police Chiefs issue magazine, Mar. 42 
Florida State University, offers law enforcement police 
science curriculum, Jul. 32 
Ford Foundation grant to National Education Association, 
Aug. 47 
lord Motor Co., driver education films, May 21 


Forgery detection seminar, Jun. 35 

Fox, Edward J., obituary, Aug. 45 

Frazier, Dick, high speed pursuit, May 38 

Frederick, Richard R., joins NUTI, Apr. 40 

Fugitive Felon Act, amendment to, Nov. 58 

Fulton, Hon. E. D., P.C., Q.C., M.P., addresses LACP Con- 
ference, Noy. 42 


Gallagher, John J., obituary, Apr. 47 
Gambling information prohibited in interstate communi- 
cations, Oct. 22 
Gambling review board for New York police, Jul. 16 
Garmire, Bernard L., progress in eroding residence re- 
quirement, Apr. 35 
Garrison, Col. Homer, judges IACP supervision awards, 
Oct. 20 
Georgia Highway Patrol, career officers, Oct. 38 
Georgia Department of Public Safety, new director named, 
H. L. Conner, Dec. 34 
German-American police conference, Oct. 24 
Germann, Dr. A. C.—announces police science courses, 
Mar. 26 
—curriculum development in state colleges, Apr. 14 
—polygraph examiner course, Jun. 26 
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Giarrusso, Jos. L., urges telephone courtesy, Oct. 24 

Glavas, James, appointed at Newport Beach, Oct. 41 

Gleason, John M., youth on wheels, Mar. 33 

Gourley, G. Douglas—police service as a profession, Feb. 18 
—programs for educational incentive, Dec. 14 
—Supervisory institute report, Jan. 30 

Great Britain, restitution to crime victims in, Jun. 40 

Grievance procedure for New York police, Jul. 16 

Grogan, Joseph, Athens police-fire appreciation day, 

Jun. 42 
Guam, crime control compact for, Aug. 45 
Gulfport, Florida, police bldg., May 43 


Handie-talkies, use of, Dayton, O., Jun. 16 
Harvison, C. W., [ACP keynote address, Novy. 5, 16 
Haukedahl, Stanley G., re-elected IACP Sergeant-at-Arms 
Nov. 5 
Headley, Walter E., Miami courtesy program, Oct. 24 
Headley, Walter E., Miami jobs-for-handicapped, May 40 
Helicopter check on speeders, Kentucky, Jan. 36 
Heliport, San Francisco police, Feb. 34 
Hensley, Raymond W., St. Louis citizens award, Mar. 3: 
Hibbard, Roy, prevention standards (delinquency control) 
Aug. 40 
Higgins, Dr. Lois L., greets visiting policewoman, Mar. 26 
Higgins, Dr. Lois L., training and performance standards 
delinquency control, Aug. 41 
High speed pursuit, Michigan survey on, May 38 
Highways, controlled access, police services on, Jan. 8 
Hoboken, N. J., new police chief appointed, Oct. 45 
Hoffman, Paul G., honored at’ Traffic Institute’s 25th 
anniversary, Oct. 4 
Holcomb, Richard, ban the polygraph? May 41 
Holstrom, John D., returns to University of Californi: 
faculty, Aug. 43 
Holstrom, John D., trends in police-fire integration, Jul. 6 
Homicide, how to beat rap for, Mar. 27 
Honolulu receives Public Relations Society nomination for 
award, Oct. 39 
Hoover, J. Edgar—anti-crime legislation, Jul. 20 
—crime: community responsibility, Mar. 4 
—crime data release, Apr. 28, Nov. 59 
-FBI conference series, Sept. 20 
—FBI fiscal report, Aug. 35 
—legislation, approval of, Novy. 58 
—urges help for assaulted officers, Dec. 20 
—youth and police careers, May 28 
Horton, M. B., president, Maryland association, May 25 
Houston named IACP Conference City, 1963, Noy. 5 


Iiow are you fixed for supervisors? Jun. 43 





“How Service Stations Can Help Law Enforcement,” FBI 
booklet, Jul. 30 

Howes, Royce, beating homicide rap, Mar. 27 

Hughes, Edward, the case for the press, Apr. 4 

Hume, Robert, obituary of Ray Ashworth, Jan. 4 

liume, Robert, resigns from [ACP Field Service Division 
Jun. 34 


IACP Board of Officers, quarterly meeting, Dec. 4-7 
—Committee appointments announced, Dec. 5 
IACP building fund contributions, Jun. 18, Aug. 16 
IACP Conference—informational items, May 26, Jun. 42, 
Aug. 4, Sept. 16 
—Conferences, review of 1962-63 arrangements, Dec. 4 
—official notice of, Aug. 12 
—review of proceedings, Noy. 4-66 
—tribute to S. J. Dickson, Aug. 4 
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IACP Field Service Division-—director named, Jan. 5 
—enforcement report data retracted, Jul. 14 
—Field Service Division reorganizes Denver police dept., 
Dec. 12 
-progress report by the director, Apr. 10 
—report of activities, Jun. 34-43, Nov. 66 
—staff changes, Jun. 34, Jul. 46 
—survey of police practices, Aug. 34 
IACP Group Insurance proposal, Dec. 4 
IACP publications—Roster of Members, Sept. 16 
The Police Yearbook, Sept. 16 
IACP State and Provincial Section, meetings, Feb. 35 
IACP supervision awards announced, Oct. 20 
Identification man, John Dondero, Jun. 22 
Identification, standardized race designation for, May 48 
Illinois chiefs endorse police driving school, Sept. 26 
Illinois chiefs to expand training program, May 37 
Illinois, death benefits for policemen, Sept. 30 
Illinois, University of, expands training program, May 37 
Inbau, Fred E., “fair play” in investigations and prosecu- 
tions, May 4 
Indiana State Police, new address for, Feb. 10 
Indiana State Police training film, Jul. 45 
Indiana University, pioneer in police training, Oct. 34 
Information, privileged, and police, Jan. 36 
Ingersoll, John E., joins Field Service staff, Jul. 46 
“Initial Interviews,” training film, California Peace Offi- 
cers’ Association, Sept. 30 
Institute for police management, LACP Board of Officers 
approves, Dec. 4 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety—grants-in-aid 
for NUTI traffic course, Sept. 29 
—new vice president named, Jan. 14 
—sponsors safety course in Arizona, Jan. 22 
—traffic consultant named, Nov. 59 
Integration of police-fire in Oakwood, O., Oct. 10 
Integration of police-fire services, Jul. 4 
Integration, police-fire, new study on, Dec. 38 
International Association for Identification, annual meet- 
ing, Apr. 28 
International Association for Identification conducts mem- 
bership campaign, Dec. 35 
International Association of Arson Investigators hold 
seminar, Apr. 37 
International Association of Auto Theft Investigators, 
annual seminar, Aug. 30 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, warning on un- 
marked chemicals, Feb. 10 
-Physical Agility Testing, Apr. 26 
International Traffic Conference, Rome, Sept. 8 
INTERPOL—Asian center proposed in Philippines, May 45 
conference in Copenhagen, 1961, Oct. 39 
—letter of appreciation, Apr. 46 
—meetings, 1961, in Copenhagen, Dec. 22 
Interstate crime, federal legislation to curb, Oct. 22 
Inventory control by Ohio State Highway Patrol, Jul. 32 


Jamaica, the police of, Sept. 24 

Jenkins, Harry A., obituary, Jun. 48 

Jobs, outside, Chicago policy on moonlighting, Aug. 20 

Johnson, Reeves E., president Virginia traffic represen- 
tatives, Feb. 27 

Judicial interpretations, New England Police Chiefs’ reso- 
lution on, Oct. 22 

Juvenile delinquency, developing leadership, Aug. 5 

Juvenile delinquency, Federal bill on, May 16 

Juvenile delinquency, statistics on, Jan. 36 

Juvenile Officers Association meets in Cincinnati, May 
50, Aug. 5 
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Kansas City, Mo., Chief Brannon exonerated, Dec. 31 

Kansas City, Mo., police underwater squad, Feb. 33 

Kavanaugh, Andrew J., honored at Traffic Institute’s 25th 
anniversary, Oct. 4 

Kelsh, Hubert, police-fire integration from viewpoint of 
experience, Jul. 9 

Kemper, Hathaway G., honored at Traffic Institute’s 25th 
anniversary, Oct. 4 

Kemper, James S., saluted at Traffic Institute’s 25th an- 
niversary, Oct. 4 

Kennedy, Stephen P., resigns as New York City Police 
Commissioner, Apr. 26 

Kentucky, cooperation with truckers, Apr. 30 

Kentucky, speed check equipment of, Jan. 36 

Kentucky traffic court conference, Jan. 36 

Killers of Policemen, Dec. 18 

Kirk, Edward J., obituary, Jul. 49 

Kirkpatrick, L. B., expose of communism’s tactics to negate 
police action, Dec. 35 

Knowledge of nuclear weapons dispels fear, Feb. 4 

Kreml, Franklin M., honored at Traffic Institute’s 25th 
anniversary, Aug. 36, Oct. 4 

Kurcon, Walter L., 50-year service record, Dec. 39 


LaCouture, R. A.—Gulfport designs its own, May 43 
—hosts Tampa area police conference, Jun. 20 
—modern traffic investigation units, Feb. 12 
Landstreet, Barent F., announces civil defense seminars, 
Aug. 16, Oct. 22 

Langlois, Wing Commander J. Albert, M.B.E., hosts [ACP 
Conference, Nov. 4 

Latchaw, James, cure for the sloppy driver, Jun. 12 

Law enforcement seminars on civil defense, Aug. 16, 
Oct. 22 
Lawrence, H. J., Seattle chief, retires, Apr. 32 
Lawrence, Leonard G., elected [ACP vice president, Nov. 4 
Lebanon, police of, Jun. 4 
Leonard, Donald S., testifies on crime legislation, Jul. 20 
Letters to the Editor, Jan. 42, Feb. 38, Mar. 42, Apr. 46, 
Jun. 47 

Lewis, J. Maurice, obituary, Apr. 47 

Liability coverage, proof of, letters to Editor, Jan. 42, 
Apr. 46 

License plates, reflectorized, study of, Jan. 37 

Lie detector—Ban use of ? (Holcomb), May 41 
—Criticizes pre-employment screening and indiscrimi- 

nate use of (Oldham), Aug. 14 
—Training course, Long Beach State College, Jun. 26 
Trends in use of noted, Mar. 38 

Life memberships conferred at 1961 Conference, Nov. 40 

Lights, blue, on police vehicles, Chicago, Sept. 31 

Littmann, Dr. Gerhard, use of television in traffic control, 

Sept. 6 
Liu, Daniel S. C., receives Public Relations Society nomi- 
nation for award, Oct. 39 

Long Beach State College, police science courses, Mar. 26 

Long, Major W. A., murder is murder, Sept. 34 

Lost Chords, The (medical-police problems), Aug. 10 

Lunt, Harry J., receives St. Louis citizens award, Mar. 33 

Luxembourg, the police of, May 6 


McCain, Major E. G., police dogs on three wheels, Aug. 18 

McGarvey, Francis S., head of New York State Police, 
retires, Feb. 34, Jun. 41 

McNamara, Donal E. J., president, American Society of 
Criminology, Feb. 14 

Madden, J. Harold, obituary, Feb. 39 

Mafia, Apalachin aftermath, Mar. 18 

Malone, Anthony A., obituary, Feb. 39 
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Mandated training, assessing progress of, Feb. 18 
Mandukananda, Lt. Gen. Chamras, police of Thailand, 
Jun. 8 
Maryland Auto Club urges traffic violation cases be taken 
to court, Dec. 34 
Maryland chiefs organize state association, Jun. 35 
Maryland Law Enforcement Officers, elect new officers, 
May 25 
Maryland police back death penalty, May 24 
Maryland State Police, acquisition of aircraft, Jan. 31 
Massachusetts chiefs elect new president, Oct. 37 
Massachusetts chiefs to cooperate with Northeastern, 
Apr. 45 
Massachusetts police endorse Northeastern’s training pro- 
grams, Jun. 50 
Mauk, Jacob C., obituary, Jun. 48 
Mealey, Edward J., obituary, Aug. 45 
Mears, John A., pioneer in training, Indiana University, 
Oct. 34 
Mechanical record-keeping, Jun. 28 
Medical-police problems discussed, Aug. 8 
Memorial Day, Peace Officers’, designated, Aug. 44 
Menninger, Dr. Karl, accident proneness, Feb. 35 
Menninger, Dr. Karl, elected vice president, ASC, Feb. 
Mequon, Wisconsin, police dept., new address, May 46 
Meriden, Conn., safety education display, Sept. 26 
Miami, Fla.—employs handicapped, May 40 
—firearms training program, Novy. 59 
—urges courtesy to tourists, Oct. 24 
Michigan police academy, proposal for, Apr. 32 
Michigan state-owned cars, seat belts, Sept. 29 
Michigan State Police test car submergence, Dec. 32 
Michigan State University safety center terminated, Sept. 
41 
Michigan State University surveys penalties for fatal 
erash divers, Apr. 38 
Military police as railway guards, Feb. 36 
Military police, salute to, Sept. 10 
Military Police School entertains Carolina chiefs, Oct. 410 
Miller, Herbert J., Jr., federal approach to organized 
crime, Nov. 6 
Miller, K. K., new chief, New Mexico State Police, Jul. 30 
Minnesota, air-to-ground operation, Apr. 22 
Mississippi Highway Patrol—curtails non-basic police sery 
ices, Aug. 30 
—first aid training for all personnel, Jan. 14 
—new heads of named, Feb. 37 
Mobile patrol force, St. Louis, Mo., Jul. 50 
Moonlighting, Chicago practices and policies, Aug. 20 
Moonlighting, Marines’ policy on, Dee. 34 
Moral responsibility campaign for safety, Jan. 37 
Motorcycles, Florida Highway Patrol resumes use, Oct. 36 
Moynahan, John, the police of Jamaica, Sept. 24 
Multi-car families, increase of, Feb. 38 
Municipal center, new, Tenafly, New Jersey, Apr. 20 
Municipal Year Book off press, Aug. 30 
Murder is murder, with car as weapon, Sept. 31 
Murphy, Michael J.. new commissioner, New York City, 
Apr. 26 
Murphy, Thomas P., obituary, Jun. 48 
Murray, Robert V., presides at IACP Conference, Nov. 4-6 
Murray, Robert V., speaks at Conference of Police As- 
sociations, Sept. 19 





Mydis Corp., opens police equipment store, Mar. 37 


Narcotics training school dates set, Aug. 45 

Nashville, Tenn., modern record system, Jun. 28 

Nassau County, N. Y., photographic system, Apr. 6 

National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordi- 
nances urges model legislation, Aug. 34 

National Conference of Police Associations, annual meet- 
ing, Sept. 19 
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National driver register, May 42 
National Education Association receives grant, Aug. 27 
National Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices, new manual, Sept. 28 
National Police Week and Memorial Day, 1962, Aug. 44 
National Research and Information Center on Crime and 
Delinquency, Jun. 14 
National Safety Council, nominations for Carol Lane 
Awards, Feb. 27 
Nebraska law enforcement institute, annual, Aug. 34 
Nevada driver training, Apr. 28 
New England Police Chiefs, resolutions, Oct. 22 
New Jersey chiefs report adversely on integration of 
police-fire departments, Jul. 7 
New Mexico State Police, new chief, Jul. 30 
New Mexico State University, police training, May 45 
New Orleans, canine corps conveyances, Oct. 8 
New Orleans police learn telephone courtesy, Oct. 24 
Newport Beach, California, new police chief, Oct. 41 
New York City Police—gambling review board, Jul. 16 
—grievance procedure set up, Jul. 16 
—Michael Murphy new commissioner, Apr. 26 
—new deputy commissioner for youth, Sept. 28 
—police surgeons praised, Oct. 42 
—recruiting intensified, including cadets, Aug. 36 
—residence requirement modified, Aug. 36 
—traffic enforcement on private property subject of con- 
troversy, Jan. 34 
-United Nations’ visitors protected by “operation se- 
curity,” Mar. 8 
New York drivers need not show violations record to ar- 
resting officer on traffic offense, Jul. 12 
New York State Police, new superintendent, Feb. 34, Jun. 
41 
New York training council, report of, Dec. 36 
News and Views, by Bernard C. Brannon, Jan. 38, Mar. 37, 
Apr. 45, May 46 
Norfolk, Virginia, dedicates new building, May 20 
North Carolina leads in edging highways, Aug. 18 
Northeastern University—college-level courses for law en- 
forcement officers, Aug. 24 
—police training program announced, Apr. 45 
—programs endorsed by police groups, Jun. 50, Oct. 37 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute—additions to 
staff announced, Apr. 40 
—adds elective studies, Apr. 50 
—increases grants-in-aid awards, Apr. 50 
—publishes traffic and transportation bibliography 
Sept. 42 
silver anniversary observed, Aug. 36, Oct. 4 
—supervisors’ course announced, Jul. 49 
—traffie administration class, Sept. 29 
Nott, William W., efficient economy? Oct. 3: 
Nuclear weapons, handling of, Feb. 4 


Oakwood, Ohio, police-fire unit, Oct. 10 

Ohio Highway Patrol, radiological monitoring training, 
Dec. 24 

Ohland, Henry N., obituary, Jun. 48 

Oklahoma City, Scholarships for police, Mar. 28 

Oklahoma Council on Law Enforcement Education set up 
under new statute, Jul. 14 

Oklahoma, legislation for statewide police training, Jul. 14 

Oklahoma, Robert Lester heads state council on law en- 
forcement education, Jul. 14 

Oklahoma, University of, Center for Continuing Eduea- 
tion designated state police training academy, Jul. 
14 

Oklahoma, University studies credit system, Dec. 30 

Oldham, Col. C. C., questions practices in use of polygraph, 
Aug. 14 

“One-man” police forces, efficient economy? Oct. 32 
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Operation security, New York City police protect UN visi- 
tors, Mar. 8 
Oregon mobilizes for crime prevention, May 10 
Organized Crime—Apalachin aftermath (Allen), Mar. 18 
—federal approach to (Miller), Nov. 6 
—federal hearings on legislation to combat, Jul. 20 
—fleeing felons, amendment by Congress, Nov. 58 
—legislation to combat signed by Kennedy, Oct. 22 
Otlewis, George, emergency medical identification, Aug. 8 


“Outsiders” as police chiefs, success of, Apr. 35 


Pakistani official visits European police, Oct. 28 
Park Forest, Ill, police-fire integration from viewpoint 
of experience, Jul. 10 
Patrol cars can be colorful, Oct. 38 
Patrol cars mobile first aid units in Mississippi, Jan. 14 
Peace officers, California Commission on training of, 
Apr. 32 
Peace Officers Memorial Day, designated by Congress, 
Aug. 44 
Pegg, Charles F., proposal for Michigan police academy, 
Apr. 32 
Penaat, Edward F.—attends German-American police con- 
ference, Oct. 24 
—meets local German police chiefs, Oct. 39 
—reports on 3rd International Traffic Conference, Sept. 
8 
Pennsylvania issues special driver permits to under-18 
youths, Dec. 36 
Pennsylvania police academy, visited by Ceylon official, 
Mar. 32 
Pesch, Carl H., heads lowa Department of Public Safety, 
Apr. 24 
Philippine Constabulary names force of the year, Jul. 32 
Philippines, proposed site of INTERPOL center, May 413 
Photo system, new, for Nassau County, Apr. 6 
Physical fitness, new manual on, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, Apr. 26 
Plant protection handbook, off press, Oct. 18 
Plant security, trends in planning, Oct. 14 
Plavsic, Milan N.—police-fire integration from viewpoint 
of experience, Jul. 10 
—outstanding citizen award to, May 38 
—reports on Illinois statewide training, May 37, Sept. 
26 
Point system, Maryland motorists urged to take cases to 
court, Dec. 34 
Poison control centers, directory of, Dec. 36 
Police academy designated, Oklahoma, Jul. 14 
Police academy, proposed for Michigan, Apr. 32 
Police cars, used, available, Dec. 7 
Police Code of Ethics, Brazilian translation, Aug. 45 
Police-community relations institute, Mar. 29 
Police educational incentive programs, Dec. 14 
Police-fire appreciation day, Athens, Ohio, Jun. 12 
Police-fire integration survey, new report on, Dec. 38 





Police-fire services, integration of—articles, Jul. 4 
—critical, objective viewpoints, Jul. 5 
definitions and facts, Jul. 12 
—experience viewpoint, Jul. 8 
—Oakwood, Ohio, reports on, Oct. 10 
—opposition viewpoint, Jul. 7 
—specialization barriers to, Jul. 5 
—trends in, Jul. 6 
Police forum, the polygraph, May 41, Aug. 14 
Police killers, Dec. 18 
Police, national driving school opens in Illinois for, Sept. 
26 
Police-press relations, Apr. 4 
Police-public relations—IACP Field Service Division asks 
information on, Nov. 60 
—informational TV program in Charleston, Sept. 31 
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-police-fire appreciation day in Athens, Jun. 42 
—role of police in community (Punke), Feb. 28 
—techniques of (T. F. Coon), Mar. 30 
—value of free air publicity in Wisconsin, Sept. 38 
Police services on controlled access highways, Jan. 8 
Police surgeons, praised by Commissioner Murphy, Oct. 42 
Police systems—China, Republic of, Sept. 4 

—Jamaica Constabulary, Sept. 24 
Lebanon police, Jun. 4 

—Luxembourg, Grand Duchy of, May 6 

Thailand police, Jun. 8 

—Venice, police of, Sept. 18 
Police teletype net conference, Apr. 32 
Police-trucker cooperation in Kentucky, Apr. 30 
“Police Week” designated by U.S. Congress, Aug. 44 
Policewoman, Philippine, visits U. S., Mar. 26 
Polygraph—Ban use of? (Holcomb), May 41 
—Criticizes pre-employment screening and indiscrimi- 
nate use of (Oldham), Aug. 14 
—training course, Long Beach State College, Jun. 26 
—trends in use of noted, Mar. 38 
Pomona, California, new headquarters building, Sept. 22 
Porterfield, J. H., obituary, Apr. 47 
Positions open, Jan. 39, Feb. 42, Mar. 42, Apr. 50, Jul. 49, 
Aug. 45, Sept. 42, Oct. 47, Dec. 38 
Positions wanted, Jan. 39, Feb. 42, Mar. 41, May 47, Aug. 
18, Oct. 45, Nov. 66 
Powell, Lester W., reappointed dean, Union County, N. J., 
police academy, May 40 
Press-police project, tips on, Sept. 26 
Press-police relations, Apr. 4, 5 
Prevention standards for delinquency control, Aug. 40 
Price, Paul J., utilizing manpower, Jun. 16 
Prisons, federal, population of, Feb. 38 
Privileged information and the police, Jan. 36 
Professionalization, assessing progress of, Feb. 18 
Professionalization of police, Dec. 14 
Prosecutions, “fair play” in (Fred Inbau), May 4 
Provost Marshal General’s School, host to South Carolina 
law officers, Oct. 40 
Public relations—see police-public relations 
Public Relations Society of America nominates Honolulu 
police for award, Oct. 39 
Public Safety Building, Norfolk, Virginia, May 20 
Public Square, Cleveland, new lighting for, Feb. 10 
Puncke, Martin M., role of police in community, Feb. 28 
Purdue University, arson seminar, Apr. 37 
Purdy, E. Wilson, modern traffic investigation units, 
Feb. 12 





Quarles, H. E., Jr., heads AAMVA in 1961, Jan. 28 
Quellhorst, H. W., obituary, Aug. 45 
Quilligan, James B., accepts new post, Jan. 35 


Race designation for identification standardized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 48 

Rackets, interstate, federal bills to curb, Oct. 22 

Radiological monitoring training, Ohio, Dec. 24 

Raleigh, Robert E., honored at Traffic Institute’s 25th 
anniversary, Oct. 4 

Ramon, Frank, new head of Seattle police, Apr. 32 

Record for service, 50-year man (Kurcon), Dec. 39 

Record-keeping, mechanical, Nashville, Jun. 28 

Recruits and cadets for New York City, Aug. 36 

Red Cross first-aid training for Mississippi, Jan. 14 

Reflective license plates, study of by lowa, Jan. 37 


‘Reorganization of Denver police dept. to be conducted by 


IACP Field Service div., Dec. 12 
Reorganized crime commission, Washington, D. C., Apr. 28 
Report on New York’s statewide training, Dec. 36 
Residence requirements eased for chiefs, Apr. 35 
Resolutions adopted at IACP Conference, Nov. 30 
Restitution to crime victims, Great Britain, Jun. 40 
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Restitution to victims of crime, book published, Jun. 40 

Restricted driving permits for Pennsylvania younths, 
Dec. 40 

Rhode Island State Police, new address, Jul. 49 

Richardson, Robert E., salute to the military 
Sept. 10 

Riot control, communism’s tactics to negate police effec- 
tiveness in, Dec. 35 

Rizkallah, Major Elias, police of Lebanon, Jun. 4 

Roach, William J.,—annual report of the Treasurer, Novy. 
36 

—re-elected Treasurer of IACP, Nov. 5 

Roadway Express, Inc., police-trucker cooperation, Apr. 30 

Roche, Albert V., obituary, Aug. 45 

Rogers, Emmett V., silent partner in highway safety, 
Apr. 30 

Role of police in community, Feb. 28 

Rome, N. Y., new police building, Oct. 30 

Rowley, James J., new Secret Service chief, Sept. 30 

Rule 1 for beating homicide rap, Mar. 27 

Ryan, Ambrose, new Hoboken, N. J., chief, Oct. 45 


police, 


Safety Council award to Columbia, S. C., Jan. 34 

Safety films, driver education, May 24 

Salem, Oregon, seeks police chief, Apr. 47 

Salt, use of on snow and ice, Mar. 32 

Salute to the military police, Sept. 10 

Sampson, Richard A., Jr., police of the Republic of China, 
Sept. 4 

San Francisco police heliport, February 34 

San Francisco’s new Hall of Justice, Dec. 8 

Savord, George H., significance of badge, Sept. 22 

Savord, George H., teaching clerks to look at checks, Jan. 6 

Schafer, Dr. Stephen, author, Restitution to Victims of 
Crime, Jun. 40 

Schenectady, N. Y., police, letter to the editor, Apr. 16 

Scholarships for Oklahoma City police, Mar. 28 

Schrotel, Stanley R., developing leadership for delinquency 
control, Aug. 5 

Schuyler, Norman B., obituary, Feb. 39 

Scott, Sir Harold, editor of an Encyclopedia of Crime and 
Criminals, Oct. 30 

Seat belts, Florida motorists urged to use, Aug. 43 

Seat belts, Michigan state-owned cars, Sept. 29 

Seattle, Washington, new police chief, Apr. 32 

Secret Service (U. S.)—Chief Baughman retires, Aug. 32 

—Rowley, J. J., named chief of, Sept. 30 

Shea, W. Joseph, police training committee, Apr. 45 

Sheehan, Robert, Northeastern University police training 
program, Apr. 45, Oct. 37 

Sheehe, Gordon H., announces termination of Michigan 
State University safety center, Sept. 41 

Sheehe, Gordon H., light treatment of fatal drivers, Apr. 38 

Shelton, Thomas B., leaves Mississippi Highway Patrol, 
Feb. 37 

Shepley, Arthur B., St. Louis citizens award, Mar. 33 

Shumate, James F., Denver president of IAI, Apr. 28 

Siccardi, Peter J., obituary, Dec. 6 

Sicot, Marcel, INTERPOL meets, Dec. 22 

Significance of the police badge, Sept. 22 

Silver anniversary, Traffic Institute, Aug. 36, Oct. 4 

Sioux Falls, S. D., police get new Dodge, May 25 

Small town chiefs, [ACP helpful to, letter to the editor, 
Apr. 46 

Small town police forces, efficient economy? Oct. 32 

Smith, Dr. David H., appointed Chief Police Surgeon, New 
York, Oct. 42 

Smith, E. E., Ohio’s inventory control method, Jul. 32 
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Smith, Leo M., Minnesota Highway Patrol’s air-to-ground 
operation, Apr. 22 
Smith, R. Dean, joins [ACP Field Service staff, Jul. 46 
Snook, Col. R. A.—annual report of [ACP Training Di- 
vision, Nov. 38 
—International code of ethics, Aug. 45 
—Your stake in world affairs, Nov. 16 
Snow tires, Pennsylvania specials tested, Dec. 37 
South Carolina law enforcement officers guests of U.S 
Army, Oct. 40 
Southern Methodist University, auto theft seminar, Jun 
18, Aug. 30 
Southwest Center for Law Enforcement Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma—arson investigation seminar, 
Jul. 31 
—designated police academy for state, Jul. 14 
Southwestern Law Enforcement Institute, auto theft semi 
nar, Jun. 48, Aug. 30 
Special investigations, USAF, letter to editor, Feb. 38 
Speed checks, Kentucky Traffic Conference, Jan. 36 
Spooner Armor Co., bought by Federal 
Jul. 31 
t. John, William L., mechanical record-keeping in Nash- 
ville, Jun. 28 
t. Louis Mo., citizen awards, Mar. 33 
St. Louis, Mo., mobile patrol force, Jul. 50 
St. Petersburg Junior College program for police, Jun. 20 
State and Provincial Safety Coordinators, moral responsi- 
bility campaign, Jan. 37 
State and Provincial Section meets at IACP Conference, 
Nov. 28 
State and Provincial Section, regional meeting dates an- 
nounced, Feb. 35 
Story, Chief F. W., multi-purpose ambulances for Cleve 
land, Nov. 60 
Stratton, D. M., leaves Iowa Department of Public Safety, 
Apr. 24 
Subversion from within, Red conspiracy, Oct. 38, Dec. 35 
Sullivan, William C., FBI, addresses IACP Conference, 


Laboratories, 


A 


tr 


Nov. 8 
Sullivan, William C., FBI, challenges of communism, Nov 
10 


Supervisory institute held in Los Angeles, Jan. 30 
Sweeney, Frank A., elected IACP President, Noy. 4 
Syndicated crime, federal bills to combat, Oct. 22 


Tamm, Quinn—addresses Nebraska Law Enforcement In- 
stitute, Aug. 34 
—annual report of Field Service Division, Noy. 38 
—appointed Acting Executive Director, Dec. 4 
—appointed director, Field Service Division, Jan. 5 
—progress report of Field Service Division, Apr. 10 
—retracts enforcement data report, Jul. 14 
—traffic law enforcement, Jun. 36 
Tampa Bay Chiefs, guests of St. Petersburg Junior Col- 
lege, Jun. 20 
Tear gas, use as police weapon, Jan. 16 
Telephone-telegraph facilities denied interstate gamblers 
in federal bills, Oct. 22 
Television, use of in traffic, Sept. 6 
Tenafly, New Jersey, new municipal center, Apr. 20 
Testing car submergence, Dec. 32 
Texas, major crimes offensive in, Sept. 28 
Texas Police Association, 62nd conference, Sept. 28 
Thailand, police of, Jun. 8 
Thailand police officials visit U. S., Jul. 45 
Third international traffic conference, Sept. 8 
Thornton, Robert Y., a state mobilizes for crime preven- 
tion, May 10 
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Tips on a police-press project, Sept. 26 

Tornado warnings, letter to editor, Feb. 38 

Toronto, Metropolitan Police, new address, Jan. 14 

Tough police beat, West Berlin, Mar. 34 

Traffic administration class, NUTI, Sept. 29 

Traffic, American Municipal Association offers cities con- 
sultation on, Jul. 16 

Traffic and transportation bibliography, Sept. 42 

Traffic control, use of television in, Sept. 6 

Traffic deaths, California, 1960, May 16 

Traffic Institute, Northwestern—additions to staff an- 
nounced, Apr. 40 

—adds elective studies, Apr. 50 
-increases grants-in-aid awards, Apr. 50 


—publishes traffic and transportation bibliography, 


Sept. 42 
—silver anniversary observed, Aug. 36, Oct. 4 
—supervisors’ course announced, Jul. 49 
—traffic administration class, Sept. 29 
Traffic investigation vans, St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 12 
Traffic law enforcement (Quinn Tamm), Jun. 36 
Traffic safety poster contest, May 42 
Traffic safety support clinics, Wisconsin, Mar. 32 
Training and performance standards (delinquency con- 
trol), Aug. 41 
Training, assessment of progress, Feb. 18 
Training, expansion of at University of Illinois, May 37 
Training seminars at IACP Conference, Novy. 57 
Transportation of unmarked chemicals, Feb. 10 
Trends in planning plant security, Oct. 14 
Trends in police-fire integration, Jul. 6 
Trotter, Col. William P., resigns as director, Georgia 
Highway Patrol, Oct. 38 
Trotter, Col. William P., State and Provincial meeting, 
Feb. 35 
Truckers, Kentucky police cooperation with, Apr. 30 
Tuttle, Harris B., new photo system for Nassau County, 
Apr. 6 


nderwater police squad, Kansas City, Feb. 33 

Iniform Crime Reporting, audit plan approved, Dec. 5 

niform salaries, New England Police Chiefs’ resolution, 
Oct. 22 

Iniform traffic devices manual, Sept. 28 

Iniform traffic legislation urged, Aug. 34 

inion Co., N. J., police academy, Chief Powell reappointed 
head of, May 40 

nion Co., N. J., Police Chiefs Association presents check 
to college, Sept. 42 

Inited Nations, operation security for protection of vis- 
iting digitaries by New York City Police, Mar. 8 

Inited States Secret Service, Baughman retires, Aug. 32 

—Rowley named chief of, Sept. 30 

Iniversity of California, John D. 
faculty of, Aug. 43 

iniversity of Denver, deaf drivers and pedestrians sym- 
posium, Nov. 59 

Iniversity of Illinois expands training program, May 37 

Iniversity of Indiana forgery detection seminar, Jun. 35 

Iniversity of Indiana releases training film, Jul. 45 

‘niversity of Maryland annual law enforcement institute, 
Aug. 34 

Iniversity of Nebraska, annual law enforcement institute, 
Aug. 34 

iniversity of Oklahoma, arson investigation seminar, Jul. 
31 

Iniversity of Oklahoma, police academy designated, Jul. 14 

Iniversity of Oklahoma, studies credit program, Dec. 30 
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Unmarked chemicals in transport, Feb. 10 
Urquhart, Ross V., obituary, Apr. 47 

Use of television for traffic control, Sept. 6 
Used cars available, Dec. 7 


Utilizing manpower, Jun. 16 

Van, traffic investigation, in St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 12 

Velez, Pedro M., Jr., new vice-pres., American Society of 
Criminology, Feb. 14 

Venice, police of, Sept. 18 

Vietnam police officials visit U. S., Jul. 45 

Virginia Association of Traffic Representatives holds an- 
nual meeting, Feb. 27 

Virginia State Police organizes canine corps, Oct. 6 

Virginia traffic deaths drop, Feb. 20 

Vodegel, A. A., asks information on air-conditioned police 
cars for Wayzata, Minn., Mar. 37 


Waggoner, Hugh H., addresses [ACP Conference, Nov. 14 

Waggoner, Hugh H., announces State and Provincial re- 
gional meetings, Feb. 35 

Wallace, Harold S., heads Texas Police Association, Sept. 
28 

Waller, James IL., police-fire integration from viewpoint 
of experience, Jul. 8 

Warning ticket, cure for the sloppy driver, Jun. 12 

Warren, Clyde A., retires in Salem, Oregon, Apr. 47 

Washington, D. C., Criminal Justice Association under- 
goes reorganization, Apr. 28 

Washington, D. C., system for race designation, May 48 

Watertown, N. Y., chief retires, May 47 

Weatherall, Ernie, a tough police beat, Mar. 34 

Weil, Frederick, Lt. Col., USAF, Canine Corps of the U. S. 
Air Force, Jan. 24 

Weinert, C. R., proper use of tear gas as police weapon, 
Jan. 16 

Werapitiya, T. B., 
Mar. 32 

West Berlin, tough police beat, Mar. 34 

West Virginia State Police, new superintendent, Apr. 26 

Western Reserve University, police courses, Jan. 39 

Wetherille, C. J., obituary, Jun. 48 

What are you doing in “PR”? Nov. 60 

Wike, Leroy E.—attends Boy Scouts’ Annual Breakfast, 
Apr. 37 

—granted six months’ leave, Dec. 4 
—submits annual report of Executive Director, Nov. 38 

Wilkes College Institute offers police courses, Oct. 39 

Wilson, Arthur B., joins IACP Field Service Division, 
Jun. 34 

Wilson, O. W.—addresses IACP Conference on Chicago 
reorganization, Nov. 8 


Ceylon police official visits U. S., 


—announces canine corps for police, Mar. 6 
—comments on computer use, Sept. 27 
Winkelspecht, Thomas A., obituary, Feb. 39 
Winona, Minn., chief comments on meaning of the police 
badge, Sept. 22 
Winston, A. P., succeeded as Chief, New Mexico State 
Police, Jul. 30 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
point of experience, Jul. 8 


police-fire integration from view- 


.Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, annual meeting, 


Apr. 32 
Wisconsin conducts public safety information program, 
Sept. 38 
Wisconsin conducts traffic clinics, Mar. 32 
Wisconsin, enforcement report data retracted, Jul. 14 
Wisconsin motor deaths up, Mar. 29 
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Wisconsin State Patrol, post-grad trooper training, Mar. 
39 

Witness to an Accident, training film released, Indiana 
University, Jul. 45 

Wood, Captain James, joins NUTI, Apr. 40 

Workshops, IACP Conference, Nov. 52-56 

World Traffic Engineering Conference hosts police chiefs, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 60 

Wyandotte, Michigan, new police bldg., Feb. 22 


Youngs, Richard A., announces State and Provincial meet 
ings, Feb. 35 

Your stake in world affairs, Colonel R. A. Snook, Nov. 16 

Youth on wheels, auto safety course, Mar. 33 

Youths urged to consider law enforcement career, May 28 


Zeis, Harold S., succeeded as head, Indiana State Police, 
Feb. 34 
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GET HIM OUT--DON’T BURN HIM OUT! 


When a hoodlum has barricaded himself in a house or apartment, you want to get. 
him out alive without endangering the lives of others. FEDERAL NO. 232 VISIBLE 
TEAR GAS Projectiles will not start a fire in a house or a building. There are no 
liquids in the projectiles which, on impact, will burst into flame. Instead, FEDERAL 
VISIBLE TEAR GAS does the job it was made to do -bring your man out in a 
hurry, and without bloodshed. Any innocent occupants of the house or building re- 
cover quickly without any after-effects. Meanwhile, the criminal is safely in custody. 


REMEMBER, NOBODY ARGUES WITH FEDERAL VISIBLE TEAR GAS 


SALTSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 








HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES *" > Just as fingerprints identify 
Z 


every individual, your badge 
should reflect the individuality 


of your department. 


... ... Custom Design 


Badge Service for you . . . No other 
like it anywhere! Blackinton Custom 
Design Service combines the indi- 
vidual characteristics and historical 
background of your department 

to produce your own exclusive 
departmental badge. 


GEREXS ‘ _-—> For a specially designed badge every 
Sadia de a, member of your department will be 
IB Sn I 
pe . VA proud to wear, contact your badge 
: nA or uniform supplier for complete 
information on Blackinton badge 
customizing at no obligation, 


Shown are just a few of the 
hundreds of handsome Custom 
Designed Badges already in 
service throughout the country. 


SEE YOUR Available 
through your 


BLACKINTON DEALER badge supplier 








V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. + Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
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